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THE LOVE OF THE PAST, ETC. 


THE LOVE OF THE PAST. 


As sailors watch from their prison 
For the long gray line of the coasts, 
I look to the past re-arisen, 
And joys come over in hosts 
Like the white sea-birds from their roosts. 


I love not th’ indelicate present, 
The future’s unknown to our quest, 
To-day is the life of the peasent, 
But the past is a haven of rest — 
The joy of the past is the best. 


The rose of the past is better 
Than the rose we ravish to-day ; 

*Tis holier, purev, and fitter 
To place on the shrine where we pray — 
For the secret thoughts we obey. 


There, are no deceptions nor changes, 
There, all is placid and still ; 

No grief, nor fate that estranges, 
Nor hope that no life can fulfil, 
But ethereal shelter from ill. 


The coarser delights of the hour 
Tempt, and debauch and deprave ; 
And we joy in a poisonous flower, 
Knowing that nothing can save 
Our flesh from the fate of the grave. 


But surely we leave them, returning, 
In grief to the well-loved nest, 
Filled with an infinite vearning, 
Knowing the past to be rest — 
That the things of the past are the best. 
Spectator. 


A DAY. 


SunRISE fresh, and the daisies small 
Silver the lawn with their starlets fair ; 
But the blossoms of noon shall be stately and 
tall, 
Tropical, luscious, of odors rare : 
Ah well! 
Noon shall be gorgeous beyond compare, 


Noon, and the sky is a blinding glare : 
The flowers have fainted while we have 
strayed ; . 
We wandered too far to tend them there, 
And they drooped for lack of the dew and 


shade : 
Ah well! 
Evening shall right the mistake we made. 


Evening ; ’tis chilly in meadow and glade, 
The last pale rose has died in the west ; 
The happy hour is long delayed, 
Our wandering is but a long unrest : 
h well! 
We will home to the fireside. Home is best. 





Nothing but ashes grey? No blest 
Faint glimmer of light on roof or wall ? 
A weary search was this day-long quest, 
And on empty hands the shadows fail : 
Ah well, 
Let us creep to bed and forget it all. 
Athenzum. 


“GIRL GRADUATES.” 


“* A novel feature at the meeting of Convocation of 
London University, was the appearance, for the first 
time, of Female Graduates in Academical costume.’’ — 
Nature. 

Girt Graduates! They realize 

Our Tennyson’s old fancies, 
And winning Academic prize, 
They scorn seductive dances, 
Here come the feminine M.D.’s, 
Of physic fair concocters, 
Who write prescriptions with such ease, 
The “ violet-hooded doctors.” 


And here are those who won success 
In fields supremely classic, 
Who read of Neobule’s dress, 
Of Horace and-his Massic. 
Here female rhetoricians tell 
How useful many a trope is ; 
And men wiil learn, perchance too well, 
If girls are all Gomi, 


How strange to some folks it must seem, 
This modern Convocation ; 
Aspasia rules the Academe, 
Once man’s exclusive station ; 
And those who bow beneath her yoke, 
The strongest men and sternest, 
May try to think that she’s in joke, 
And find her quite in earnest ! 
Punch. 


DE IMITATIONE. 


WHERE is the Church that once made brave 
the world 
With rainbow sails and flying dignities ? 
What of the Fathers, fierce-browed captains, 
is 
Left for a solace now? With sails unfurled 
On safer seas the Church her commerce plies 
Of tidings glad from holy morning lands, 
Nor claims with bitter loss of brains and 
hand 
An easy north-west passage to the skies. 
How were they named, these captains? 
can tell? 
The stories of their victories and wrecks 
Charm us no more. Thee only love we well 
Whose ship The Imitation, with its decks 
Of peace and love-pure sails and helm of grace, 
So gently voyaged to God’s own blessed place. 
Academy. 


Who 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
NEWGATE: A RETROSPECT. 


IN antiquity and varied interest New- 
gate prison yields to no place of durance 
in the world. A gaol has stood on this 
same site for almost a thousand years. 
The first prison was nearly as old as the 
Tower of London, and much older than 
the Bastille. Hundreds of thousands of 
“felons and trespassers ” have from first 
to last been incarcerated within; and to 
many it must have been an abode of sor- 
row, suffering, and uaspeakable woe, a 
kind of terrestrial inferno, to enter which 
was to abandon every hope. Imprison- 
ment was often lightly and capriciously 
inflicted in days before our liberties were 
fully won, and innumerable victims of 
tyranny and oppression have been lodged 
in Newgate. Political troubles also sent 


their quota; the gaol was the halfway- 
house to the scaffold or the gallows for 
turbulent or short-sighted persons who 
espoused the losing side ; it was the start- 
ing-place for that painful pilgrimage to 
the pillory or whipping-post which was too 
frequently the punishment for rashly ut- 


tered libels and philippics against consti- 
tuted power. Newgate, again, was on the 
highroad to Smithfield ; in times of intol- 
erance and fierce religious dissensions 
numbers of devoted martyrs went thence 
to suffer for conscience’ sake at the stake. 
For centuries a large section of the per- 
manent population of Newgate, as of all 
gaols, consisted of offenders against com- 
mercial laws ; fraudulent bankrupts were 
hanged, others more unfortunate than 
criminal were clapped into gaol to linger 
out their lives without the chance of earn- 
ing the funds by which alone freedom 
could be recovered. Debtors of all de- 
grees were equally condemned to languish 
for years in prison often for the most pal- 
try sums —innocent persons also; gaol- 
deliveries were rare, and the boon of 
arraignment and fair trial was strangely 
and unjustly withheld, while even those 
acquitted in open court were often haled 
back to prison because they were unable 
to discharge the gaoler’s illegal fees. The 
condition of the prisoners was long most 
deplorable. They were but scantily sup- 
plied with the commonest necessaries of 
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life. Light scarcely penetrated their dark 
and loathsome dungeons; no breath of 
fresh air sweetened the fetid atmosphere 
they breathed; that they enjoyed the lux- 
ury of water was due to the munificence 
of a pious ecclesiastic. As for their daily 
subsistence it was most precarious. Food, 
clothing, fuel were doled out in limited 
quantities by prosperous citizens as chari- 
table gifts, while some bequeathed small 
legacies to be expended in the same arti- 
cles of supply. These bare prison allow- 
ances were further eked out by the chance 
seizures in the markets; by bread for- 
feited as inferior or of light weight, and 
meat unfit to be publicly sold. All classes 
and categories of prisoners were herded 
indiscriminately together: men and wom- 
en, tried and untried, upright but mis- 
guided zealots with hardened habitual 
offenders. The only principle of classifi- 
cation was a prisoner’s ability or other- 
wise to pay certain fees; money could 
purchase the squalid comfort of the mas- 
ter’s side, but no immunity from the bale- 
ful companionship of felons equally well 
furnished with funds and no less anxious 
to escape the awful horrors of the com- 
mon side of the gaol. The weight of the 
chains again, which innocent and guilty 
all alike wore, depended upon the price 
a prisoner could pay for “easement of 
irons,” and it was a common practice to 
overload a new comer with enormous fet- 
ters and so terrify him into lavish dis- 
bursements. The gaol at all times was 
so hideously overcrowded that plague and 
pestilence perpetually ravaged it, and the 
deadly infection often spread into the 
neighboring courts of law. 

The foregoing is an imperfect but by 
no means overcolored picture of Newgate 
as it existed for hundreds of years, from 
the twelfth century, indeed, to the nine- 
teenth. The description is supported by 
historical records somewhat meagre at 
first perhaps, but becoming more and 
more ample and better substantiated as 
the period grows less remote. We have 
but scant information as to the first gate- 
house gaol. Being part and parcel of the 
city fortifications, it was intended mainly 
for defence, and the prison accommoda- 
tion which the gate afforded with its 
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dungeons beneath, and garrets above, 
must have been of the most limited de- 
scription. More pains were no doubt 
taken to keep the exterior strong and safe 
against attack, than to render the interior 
habitable, and we may conclude that the 
moneys willed by Whittington for the re- 
edification of Newgate were principally 
expended on the restoration and improve- 
ments of the prison. ‘ Whit’s palace,” 
as rebuilt by Whittington’s executors, 
lasted for a couple of centuries, and was 
the principal gaol for the metropolis. 
Reference is constantly made to it in the 
history of the times. It was the natural 
receptacle for rogues, roysterers, and 
masterless men. Itis described as a hot- 
bed of vice, a nursery of crime. Drunk- 
enness, gaming, profligacy of the vilest 
sort, went forward in the prison without 
let or hindrance. Contemporary petitions, 
preserved in the State papers, penned by 
inmates of Newgate pining for liberty, 
call their prison house a foul and noisome 
den. The gaoler for the time being was 


certain to be a brutal partisan of the 
party in power, especially bitter to reli- 


gious or political opponents who fell into 
his hands. Such an one was Alexander 
Andrew, the keeper in Mary’s reign. So 
violent was his hatred of Protestants, 
Foxe tells us, that he would go to Bonner 
crying, “ Rid my prison, 1 am too much 
pestered with heretics.” Overflowing 
with zeal, he brought all his powers. of 
persuasion, fair words and promises of 
kind treatment, to induce his prisoners to 
recant. He had so little compassion that 
he forbade good old Master Rogers, the 
proto-martyr of the Maryan persecutions, 
to share his meals with his starving fellow- 
prisoners. Alexander, on the other hand, 
was lenient enough to prisoners of the 
right way of thinking. In the narrative 
of Underhill, the Hot Gospelier, commit- 
ted to Newgate in 1553, Alexander An- 
drew and his wife, who shared his duties, 
are described as feasting and carousing in 
the great central hall of Newgate with 
prisoners who were clever enough to keep 
their religious views in the background, 
and ready to pay for their gaoler’s enter- 
tainment. Underhill gives us a curious 
glimpse of the inside of the prison. Hav- 
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ing duly treated Andrew to liquor unlim- 
ited, he was constituted “white son” to 
the governor and governess of Newgate, 
and was given the best room in the prison, 
with all admissible indulgences. The 
best room was very draughty, unquiet, 
and full of evil savors, and Underhill, 
falling into an ague, was moved into the 
gaoler’s own parlor, far from the noise of 
the prison. But his new chamber was 
near the kitchen, and the smell of meat 
was more than he could bear, whereupon 
Mistress Andrew put him away in her 
store-closet, “ amidst her best plate, crock- 
ery, and clothes.” 

With occasional, but not always suffi- 
cient, repairs, but without structural al- 
terations, Whittington’s Newgate con- 
tinued to serve down to the seventeenth 
century. About 1629 it was in a state of 
utter ruin, and such extensive works were 
undertaken to re-edify it that the security 
of the gaol was said to be endangered, 
and it was thought better to pardon most 
of the prisoners before they set them- 
selves free. Lupton, in his “ London Car- 
bonadoed,” speaks of Newgate as “new- 
fronted and new-faced” in 1638. Its 
accommodation must have been sorely 
tried in the troublous years which fol- 
lowed. It seems to have been in the 
time of the Commonwealth when “our 
churches were made into prisons,” and 
demands for space had greatly multiplied, 
that Newgate was increased by the addi- 
tion of the buildings belonging to the 
Phoenix Inn in Newgate Street. The 
great fire of 1666 gutted, if not completely 
destroyed, Newgate, and its reconstruc- 
tion became imperative. Some say Wren 
was the architect of the new prison, but 
the fact is not fully substantiated. Au- 
thenticand detailed information has, how- 
ever, been preserved concerning it; it is 
figured in a familiar woodcut which may 
be seen in every modern history of Lon- 
don, while a full description of the in- 
terior, both plan and appropriation, has 
been left by an anonymous writer, who 
was himself an inmate of the gaol. The 
prison was still subordinated to the gate, 
which was an ornate structure, with great 
architectural pretensions. Tuscan pilas- 
ters with statues in the intervening niches 
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decorated both fronts; the western had a 
figure of Liberty with Whittington’s cat 
at her feet ; on the eastern were figures of 
Justice, Mercy, and Truth. But as a 
writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine well 
put it about a century ago, “ The sump- 
tuousness of the outside but aggravated 
the misery of the wretches within.” A 
fair conception of the horrors of the in- 
terior will best be obtained from a brief 
account of its various parts. Some effort 
was made to classify, and the Newgate of 
that day contained five principal divisions 
or sides: there was the master’s side, for 
debtors and felons respectively; the com- 
mon side, for those same two classes of 
prisoners; and lastly the press yard, for 
prisoners of note. The master debtors’ 
side consisted of three wards or rooms 
which were furnished at high rates, with 
flock beds, tables, and chairs; in the mas- 
ter felons’ side were a couple of wards 
above and communicating with the “gig- 
ger,” an interviewing chamber where fel- 
ons, on payment, saw their friends, while 
below the gigger was an underground tap- 
room, or drinking-vault, to which the fel- 
ons on the master’s side had access at all 
hours, and where they might drink as 
deep as they pleased. The right to oc- 
cupy the master’s side was a luxury dearly 
purchased, but the accommodation ob- 
tained, albeit indifferent, was palatial to 
that provided for the impecunious on the 
common side. Penniless debtors were 
cast into the “stone hall,” close to which 
was the “partner’s room,” a species of 
punishment cell for the refractory; into 
“ Tangier,” a larger room, but “ dark and 
stinking,” and aptly named; or into a 
debtors’ hall, a third room upon the top 
story, well provided with light but with 
unglazed windows, and having as its im- 
mediate neighbor “ Jack Ketch’s kitchen,” 
where that “ honest fellow, the hangman,” 
boiled the quarters of those executed and 
dismembered. for high treason. The poor 
debtors were not denied the indulgence of 
liquor, if they could only pay for it. In 
one corner of the stone hall above men- 
tioned was a “tap-house,” which felons 
on this side were secretly permitted to 
enter, to drink with the debtors, “ by 
which means such wretchedness abound- 
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ed, that the place has the exact aspect of 
hell itself.” To the common felons this 
must have been their only enjoyment, for 
their condition was truly awful, and the 
side they occupied is fitly described as 
“a most terrible, wicked, and dreadful 
place.” There were five wards in it; the 
Stone hold, an underground dungeon, 
dark and dismal, into which no daylight 
ever penetrated, and which was reserved 
for such as could not pay their entrance 
fees; alongside was the Jower ward, also 
an underground den; above it was the 
middle ward, for felons who could just 
meet the simplest demands for fees. 
These were for males; female felons 
were lodged in “ waterman’s hall,” a very 
dark and stinking place, and having as 
near neighbors the “press room,” used 
for the infliction of Jeine forte ct dure, the 
“ bilbows,” another refractory cell, and 
the women’s condemned cell, a dismal, 
cheerless dungeon. The female felons 
had another ward, at the top of the prison, 
a foul place lighted by one small window, 
where the women “suffered themselves 
to live far worse than swine, and, to speak 
the truth, the Augean stable could bear 
no comparison to it, for they are almost 
poisoned by their own filth, and their con- 
versation is nothing but one continued 
course of swearing, cursing, and debauch- 
ery, insomuch that it passes all description 
and belief.” 

The only inmates of the Newgate prison 
I am now describing comparatively well 
off, were those admitted to the press 
yard; adivision composed of “ large and 
spacious rooms” on all the three floors of 
the prison, and deemed by a legal fiction 
to be part of the governor’s house. That 
functionary made these, his involuntary 
lodgers, pay just what hechose. His rates 
were proportionate to a prisoner’s means, 
and might be anything between twenty 
and a hundred pounds as a premium, with 
ahigh weekly rental, and exorbitant 
charges for extras besides. But the gen- 
tlemen of the press yard, whether State 
prisoner, aristocratic or opuient criminal, 
could buy what was denied to their poorer 
fellows upon the other side: abundant light 
and air, decent beds, clean and sufficient 
bedding, and the attendance of servants. 
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Above all, they could exercise under the 
free air of heaven, in the long but narrow 
passage which bordered the gaol on the 
northward, and which was “ handsomely 
paved with Purbeck stone.” No other 
prisoners could take the air: the master’s 
debtors might stretch their legs in the hall 
ward ; the master’s felons in the high hall, 
a long gallery just under the chapel in 
which stood the stone anvil on which the 
condemned men’s chains were struck just 
before they entered the Tyburn cart. 
Enough has been said to show how des- 
perate was the case of the bulk of the in- 
mates of Newgate. The whole place 
except the press yard was so dark that 
candles, “links or burners,” were used all 
day long; the air was so inconceivably 
foul, that the ventilator on the top of the 
prison could exercise no appreciable ef- 
fect. That malignant disease, the gaol 
fever, was chronic, and deaths from it of 
frequent occurrence. Doctors could be 
got with difficulty to attend the sick in 
Newgate, and it was long before any reg- 
ular medical officer was appointed to the 
prison. Evil was in the ascendant through- 
out; wickedness and profligacy pros- 
pered; the weakest always went to the 
wall. Tyranny and oppression were 
widely practised: not only were the gaol- 
ers extortionate, but their subordinates, 
the inferior turnkeys, even the bed-mak- 
ers, and the gate-keeper’s wife levied 
black mail on the pretence of affording 
relief, and with threats or actual ill-usage 
when payment was withheld. Certain 
favored prisoners wielded recognized au- 
thority over their fellows. Unwritten but 
accepted customs suffered the general 
body to exact “ garnish,” or “ chummage,” 
from new comers, fees for the privilege of 
approaching the fire, and generally for 
immunity from persecution, the sums 
thus raised being forthwith expended in 
strong drink. The “cellarmen” were 
selected prisoners who could sell candles 
at their own prices, and got a percentage 
upon the liquors consumed, with other 
advantages. Other prisoners were em- 
ployed in the distribution of food; in the 
riveting and removing of shackles; even 
in the maintenance of discipline, and when 
so acting were armed with a flexible 
weapon, “to the great terror and smart of 
those who dispute their authority.” Into 
these filthy dens, where misery stalked 
rampantand corruption festered, unhappy 
prisoners brought their families, and the 
population was greatly increased by num- 
bers of innocent persons, women, and even 
children, to be speedily demoralized and 





utterly lost. Lunatics raving mad ranged 
up and down the wards, a terror to all they 
encountered. Common women were freely 
admitted; mock marriages were of con- 
stant occurrence, and children were fre- 
quently born within the precincts of the 
gaol. There was but little restriction 
upon the entrance of visitors. When any 
great personage was confined in New- 
gate, he held daily levees and received 
numbers of fashionable folk. Thus Count 
Konigsmark, when arrested for complicity 
in the murder of Mr. Thynne, “ lived no- 
bly ”in the keeper’s house (no doubt in 
the press yard), and was daily visited by 
persons of quality. When political pris- 
oners, Jacobite rebels, or others were in- 
carcerated, their sympathizers and sup- 
porters came to “comfort them” by 
sharing their potations. Even a notori- 
ous highwayman like Maclean, according 
to Horace Walpole, entertained great 
guests, and it was the “ mode” for half 
the world to drive to Newgate and gaze on 
him in the condemned hold. 

In sharp contrast with the privations 
and terrible discomforts of the poorer sort 
was the wild revelry of these aristocratic 
prisoners of the press yard. They had 
every luxury to be bought with money, 
freedom alone excepted, and that was 
often to be compassed by bribing dishon- 
est officials tosuffer them toescape. The 
Jacobites captured in “the ’15” fared 
sumptuously; they had fish at exorbitant 
prices, early peas at forty shillings a dish, 
“venison pasties, hams, chickens, and 
other costly meats.” Money was so plen- 
tiful among them that while change for a 
guinea was difficult to procure in the 
street, any quantity of silver could always 
be got in Newgate. Their leisure time 
was spent in,playing shuttlecock, or bask- 
ing in the smiles of female admirers, some 
of whom were ladies of the highest rank. 
They kept late hours, collecting in one 
another’s rooms to roar out seditious 
songs over endless bowls of punch. At 
times they exhibited much turbulence, and 
refused to be locked up in the separate 
chambers allotted to them. On Jacobite 
anniversaries they wore state dresses, 
drank the absent king’s health, and com- 
ported themselves defiantly. Nothing 
much was done to them; and all this 
leniency is the more remarkable because 
the bulk of those within the precincts of 
Newgate were so disgracefully ill-used. 
One case may be quoted, that of the Rev. 
Lawrence Howell, a non-juring parson, 
who a few years later found himself in 
the gaol for publishing a so-called im- 
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proper work, and who was “slowly mur- 
dered there by the intolerable horrors of 
the place.” 

As a general rule the movement through 
Newgate was pretty rapid. The period 
of imprisonment for debtors might be 
often indefinitely prolonged, and there 
was the well-known case of Major Ber- 
nard and his companions, who were de- 
tained for forty years in Newgate without 
trial or the chance of it, on an alleged 
charge of being concerned in the assas- 
sination plot against William III. Some, 
too, languished awaiting transfer to the 
West Indian or American plantations by 
the contractors to whom they were legally 
sold. But for the bulk of the criminal 
prisoners there was one speedy and ef- 
fectual system of removal, that of capital 
punishment, Executions were wholesale 
in those times. The code was sanguinary 
in the extreme. Male coiners were quar- 
tered as traitors, and females were burnt. 
Larceny, forgery, bankruptcy, all these 
were punished by death, and the gallows 
tree was always heavily laden. 

There was every element of callous 
brutality in the manner of inflicting the 
extreme penalty of the law. From the 
time of sentence to the last dread mo- 
ment the convict was exhibited as a show, 
or held up to public contempt and execra- 
tion. Heartless creatures flocked to the 
gaol chapel to curiously examine the as- 
pect of condemned malefactors on the 
Sunday the gaol sermon was preached. 
Those men who had but a short time to 
live mingled freely with their fellow-pris- 
oners, recklessly carousing, and often 
making a boast that they laughed to scorn 
and rejected the well-meant ministrations 
of the ordinary. The actual ceremony 
was to the last degree cold-blooded and 
wanting in all the solemn attributes befit- 
ting the awful scene. The doomed was 
carried in an open cart to Tyburn or 
other appointed place; the halter already 
encircled his neck, his coffin was at his 
feet, by his side the chaplain or some de- 
voted amateur philanthropist and preacher 
like Silas Told, striving earnestly to im- 
prove the occasion. For the mob it was 
a ‘high day and holiday; they lined the 
route taken by the ghastly procession, 
encouraging or flouting the convict ac- 
cording as he happened to be a popular 
hero or unknown to criminal fame. In 
the first case they cheered him to the 
echo, offered him bouquets of flowers, or 
pressed him to drink deep from St. Giles’s 
Bowl; in the latter they pelted him with 
filth and overwhelmed him with abuse. 
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The most scandalous scenes occurred on 
the gallows. The hangman often quar- 
relled with his victim over the garments, 
which the former looked upon as a lawful 
perquisite, and which the latter was dis- 
posed to distribute among his friends; 
now and again the rope broke, or the drop 
was insufficient and Jack Ketch had to 
add his weight to the hanging body to 
assist strangulation. Occasionally there 
was a personal conflict and the hangman 
was obliged to do his office by sheer 
force. The convicts were permitted to 
make — speeches, and these orations 
were elaborated and discussed in New- 
gate weeks before the great day; while 
down in the yelling crowd beneath the 
gallows spurious versions were hawked 
about and rapidly sold. It was a distinct 
gain to the decency and good order of the 
metropolis when Tyburn and other dis- 
tant points ceased to be the places of 
execution, and hangings were exclusively 
carried out in front of Newgate, just over 
the debtors’ door. Butsome of the worst 
features of the old system survived. 
There was still the melodramatic sermon, 
in the chapel hung with black, before a 
large congregation collected simply to 
stare at the convicts squeezed into one 
pew, who in their turn stared with mixed 
feelings at the coffin on the table just be- 
fore their eyes. There was still the same 
tumultuous gathering to view the Jast act 
in the tragedy, the same ey mob 
swaying to and fro before the g@tes, the 
same blue-blooded spectators, George 
Selwyn .or my Lord Tom Noddy, who 
breakfasted in state with the gaoler, and 
so got a box seat or rented a window op- 
posite at an exorbitant rate. The popu- 
lace were like degenerate Romans in the 
amphitheatre waiting for the butchery to 
begin. They fought and struggled des- 
perately for front places: people fell and 
were trampled to death, boarse roars 
came from thousands of brazen throats,. 
which swelled into a terrible chorus as 
the black figures of the performers on the 
gallows stood out against the sky. “ Hats 
off!” “Down in front!” these cries 
echoed and re-echoed in increasing vol- 
ume, and all at once abruptly came to an 
end —the bolt was drawn, the drop had 
fallen, and the miserable wretch had gone 
to his long home. 

The policy which had brought about 
the substitution of Newgate for Tyburn 
no doubt halted half-way, but it was ecn- 
lightened, and a considerable move to- 
wards the private executions of our own 
times. It was dictated by the more hu- 
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mane principles which were gradually 
making head in regard to criminals and 
crime. Many more years were to elapse, 
however, before the eloquence of Romilly 
was to bear fruit in the softening of our 
sanguinary penal code. Butalready John 
Howard had commenced his labors, and 
his revelations were letting in a flood of 
light upon the black recesses of prison 
life. It is to the credit of the authorities 
of the city of London that they had rec- 
ognized the necessity for rebuilding New- 
gare on a larger and more approved plan 

efore the publication of Howard’s re- 
ports. The great philanthropist made his 
first journey of inspection towards the 
end of 1773; in the following year he laid 
the information he had obtained before 
the House of Commons, and in 1777 pub- 
lished the first edition of his celebrated 
“State of Prisons.” As early as 1755 the 
Common Council had condemned New- 
gate in no measured terms; declared it to 
be habitually overcrowded with “ victims 
of public justice, under the complicated 
distresses of poverty, nastiness, and dis- 
ease ;” they had neither water, nor air, 
nor light in sufficient quantities; the 
buildings were old and ruinous, and in- 
capable of any “improvement or tolerable 
repairs.” It was plainly admitted that 
the gaol ought to be at once pulled down. 
But as usual the difficulty of providing 
funds cropped up, and the work, though 
urgentg@iyas postponed for some years. 
The inagequacy of the prison was so ob- 
vious, however, that the matter was pres- 
ently brought before a committee of the 
House of Commons, and the necessity for 
rebuilding clearly proved. A committee 
of the Corporation next met in 1767 to 
consider ways and means, and they were 
fortified in their decision to rebuild by 
convincing evidence of the horrible con- 
dition of the existing prison. A letter ad- 
dressed to the committee by Sir Stephen 
Jansen stigmatizes it as “an abominable 
sink of beastliness and corruption.” He 
spoke from full knowledge, having been 
sheriff when the prison was decimated by 
gaol fever. In the same —_ Parliamen- 
tary powers were obtained to raise money 
to rebuild the place, and the new Newgate 
was actually commenced in 1770, when 
Lord Mayor Beckford, father of “* Vathek” 
Beckford, laid the first stone. Its archi- 
tect was George Dance, and the prison 
building, which still stands to speak for 
itself, has been counted one of his finest 
works. Howard, who gives this historic 
prison the first place in his list, must have 
visited it while the new buildings were in 





progress. The plan did not find favor 
with him, but he enters into no particu- 
lars, and limits his criticisms to remark- 
ing, “that without more than ordinary 
care the prisoners in it will be in great 
danger of gaol fever.” According to 
modern notions the plan was no doubt 
faulty in the extreme. Safe custody, a 
leading principle in all prison construc- 
tion, was compassed at the expense of 
most others. The prison facade is a 
marvel of massive strength and solidity, 
but until reappropriated in recent years 
its interior was a limited confined space, 
still darkened, and deprived of ventila- 
tion, by being parcelled out into courts, 
upon which looked the narrow windows 
of the various wards. 

The erection of the new and commodi- 
ous gaol, as it is described in an act of 
the period, proceeded rapidly, but three 
or four years after Howard’s visit it was 
still uncompleted. This act recites what 
had been done, referring to the valuable, 
extensive areas, which had been taken in 
in prosecution of this great prison, and 
provides additional funds. In 1780, how- 
ever, an unexpected catastrophe hap- 
pened, and the new buildings were set on 
fire by the Lord George Gordon rioters, 
and so much damaged that the most com- 
prehensive repairs were indispensable. 
These were executed in 1782. Many 
years were to elapse before any further 
alterations or improvements were made. 

It was soon evident that Dance’s New- 
gate, imposing and appropriate as were its 
outlines and facade, by no means satisfied 
all needs. The progress of enlighten- 
ment was continuous, while complaints 
that would have been stifled or ignored 
previously were now occasionally heard. 
The wretched prisoners continued to be 
closely packed together. Transportation 
had now been adopted as a secondary 
punishment, and numbers who escaped 
the halter were congregated in Newgate 
waiting removal beyond the seas. The 
population of the prison had amounted to 
nearly six hundred at one time in 1785. 
According to a presentment made by the 
grand jury in 1813, in the debtors’ side, 
built for one hundred, no less than three 
hundred and forty were lodged; in the 
female felons’ ward there were one hun- 
dred and twenty in space intended for 
only sixty. These females were destitute 
and in rags, without bedding, many with- 
out shoes. In later years the figure rose 
still higher, and it is authoritatively stated 
that there were as many ight, nine, 
even twelve hundred souls immured with- 
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in an area of about three-quarters of an 
acre in extent. We have the evidence of 
trustworthy persons that grievous abuses 
still continued unchecked. All prisoners 
were still heavily ironed until large bribes 
had been paid to obtain relief. All man- 
ner of unfair dealing was practised towards 
the prisoners. The daily allowances of 
food were unequally divided. Bread and 
beef were issued in the lump, and each 
individual had to scramble and fight for 
his share. Prisoners had no bedding be- 
yond a couple of dirty rugs. Exorbitant 
gaol fees were still demanded on all sides ; 
the governor eked out his income by what 
he could extort, and his subordinates took 
bribes wherever they could‘get them. It 
was customary to sell the place of wards- 
man, with its greater ease and power of 
oppression, to the highest bidder among 
the prisoners. Unlimited drinking was 
allowed within the walls; the prison tap, 
with the profits on sales of ale and spirits, 
was a part of the governor’s perquisites. 
All this time there was unrestrained in- 
tercommunication between the prisoners ; 
the most depraved were free to contam- 
inate and demoralize their more innocent 
fellows. Newgate was then, and long 
continued, a school and nursery for crime. 
It was established beyond doubt that 
burglaries and robberies were frequently 
planned in the gaol, while forged notes 
and false money were often fabricated 
within the walls and passed out into the 
town. 

The disclosure of these frightful evils 
led to a Parliamentary inquiry in 1814, 
and the worst facts were fully substan- 
tiated. The prison was not water-tight, 
rain came in through the roof; broken 
windows were left unglazed; it was gen- 
erally very dirty ; the gaoler admitted that 
with its smoked ceilings and floors of oak, 
caulked with pitch, it never could look 
clean. The prisoners were not compelled 
to wash, and cleanliness was only en- 
forced by a general threat to shut out 
visitors. Sometimes a more than usually 
filthy person was stripped, put under the 
pump, and forced to go naked about the 
yard. The poor debtors were in terrible 
Straits, herded together, and dependent 
upon casual charities for supplies. Birch, 
the well-known tavern-keeper, and others, 
sent in broken victuals, generally the 
stock meat which had helped to make the 
turtle soup for civic feasts. The chaplain 
took life very easy, and, beyond preaching 
to those who cared to attend chapel, min- 
istered but little to the. spiritual wants of 
h’s charge, and his indifference was 
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strongly condemned in the report of the 
Commons committee. The chapel con- 
gregation was generally disorderly; pris- 
oners yawned, and coughed, and talked 
enough to interrupt the service; women 
were in full view of the men, and many 
greetings, such as “How do you do, 
Sall?” often passed from pew to pew. 
No attempt was made to keep condemned 
convicts, male or female, separate from 
other prisoners; they mixed freely with 
the rest, saw daily any number of visitors, 
and had unlimited drink. 

It was a little before the publication of 
the committee’s report that that noble 
woman, Mrs. Fry, first visited Newgate. 
The awful state of the female prison, as 
she found it, is described in her memoirs. 
Nearly three hundred women, represent- 
ing all crimes and categories, were 
crowded together in two wards and two 
cells, where “they saw their friends, kept 
their multitude of children, and had no 
other place for cooking, washing, eating, 
and sleeping.” They slept on the floor; 
many were nearly naked; spirits and 
strong drink freely circulated; the most 
frightful oaths and imprecations were on 
every lip. Everything was filthy, and the 
smell intolerably disgusting. The officials 
were reluctant to go among these terrible 
unsexed creatures. Mrs. Fry was strongly 
advised to leave her watch behind her at 
the lodge, or it would be torn from her. 
What she saw when she enteredg@afiled 
description. To use her own Words, 
“The filth, the closeness of the rooms, 
the ferocious manners and expressions of 
the women towards each other, and the 
abandoned wickedness which everything 
bespoke, baffle description.” Three years 
elapsed between her first visit and her 
second. In the interval, the report last 
quoted had borne some fruit. An act 
had been brought in for the abolition of 
gaol fees, gaol committees had been ap- 
pointed to visit and check abuses, and 
something had been done to ameliorate 
the condition of the neglected female out- 
casts. The accommodation had been ex- 
tended ; mats had been provided; gratings 
erected to separate the prisoners from 
those who came to visit. Yet the scene 
within was still dreadful. Some women 
were gambling, or fortune-telling, others 
begging at the bars for money with spoons 
attached to sticks, and fighting for the 
alms thus obtained. What Mrs. Fry 
quickly accomplished against such tre- 
mendous difficulties, is one of the bright- 
est facts in the whole history of philan- 
thropy. How she persevered in spite of 
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prediction of certain failure; how she 
won the co-operation of lukewarm offi- 
cials; how she provided the manual labor 
for which these poor idle hands were 
eager, and presently transformed a filthy 
den of corruption into a clean, white- 
washed workroom, in which sat rows of 
women recently so desperate and de- 
graded, stitching and sewing orderly and 
silent: these extraordinary results with 
the most unpromising materials have been 
read and appreciated all over the world. 
There was no one, unfortunately, to un- 
dertake the same great work upon the 
male side, and this is plain from a letter 
addressed to the Common Council by the 
Hon. H. G. Bennet, who had been chair- 
man of a committee on the police of Lon- 
don. He had been a witness to the min- 
istrations of Mrs. Fry, and he is keenly 
anxious that the city should cease to 
treat its prisoners “in a manner against 
which common sense and the most ordi- 
nary humanity revolt.” “The misman- 
agement of Newgate has been for years 
notorious,” he says, “ yet there is no real 
reform. The occasional humanity of a 
sheriff may remedy an abuse, redress a 
wrong, cleanse a sewer, or whitewash a 
wall, but the main evils of want of food, 


air, clothing, bedding, classification, moral 
discipline remain as before.” But appeals, 
however eloquent, were of small avail. 
Time passed, and there was a general im- 


petus tpwards prison reform; the question 
becamé cosmopolitan; close inquiry was 
made into the relative value of systems of 
punishment at home and abroad. Mill- 
bank Penitentiary was erected at a cost of 
half a million, to give full scope to the ex- 
periment of reformation. Public atten- 
tion was daily more and more called to 
prison management. Yet through it all 
Newgate remained almost unchanged. It 
was less crowded, perhaps, since relieved 
by the opening of the Giltspur Street 
Compter, and that was all that could be 
said. In 1836, when the newly appointed 
government inspectors made their first 
report, the internal arrangements of New- 
gate were quite as bad as ever. These 
inspectors were earnest men, who had 
made prisons a study. One was the Rev. 
Whitworth Russell, for many years chap- 
lain of Millbank ; the other Mr. Crawford, 
who had written an admirable State paper 
upon the prisons of the United States, the 
result of long personal investigation. 

It is almost inconceivable that the old 
evils should have been suffered to flourish 
in view of the changes introduced else- 
where. There was still the old indiscrim- 





inate association of tried and untried, old 
and young, pure and hopelessly depraved. 
Lunatics were still mixed up with the rest. 
The state of the “ middle yard,” where the 
worst prisoners were herded together, was 
as terrible as in the darkest times. Mat- 
ters were somewhat better on the female 
side, although the efforts of the Ladies 
Committee, instituted by Mrs. Fry, had 
sensibly relaxed. Still, there was now a 
resident matron and female officers, 
where previously the women had been 
under the sole control of the male turn- 


“~—_ 

Vell might the inspectors close their 
report with an expression of poignant 
regret, not unmixed with indignation, at 
the frightful picture presented of the ex- 
isting state of Newgate. 

This report framed a strong indictment 
against the Corporation, who were mainly 
responsible. The charges were unan- 
swerable, the only remedy immediate and 
searching reform. As a matter of fact 
various abuses and irregularities were put 
an end to the following year, but the alter- 
ations, so said the inspectors in a later 
report, only introduced the outward sem- 
blance of order. ‘“ The master evil, that 
of gaol association, and consequent con- 
tamination, remained in full activity.” 
Year after year the inspectors repeated 
their condemnatory criticisms, but were 
unable to effect any radical change. For 
quite another decade, Newgate continued 
a byword with prison reformers. In 
1850, Colonel, afterwards Sir Joshua Jebb, 
told the select committee on prison disci- 
pline, that he considered Newgate, from 
its defective construction, one of the worst 
prisons in England. Captain Williams, a 
prison inspector, was of the same opinion, 
and called Newgate quite the worst prison 
in his district. The fact was, limitation 
of space rendered it quite impossible to 
reconstitute Newgate and bring it up to 
the standard of modern prison require- 
ments. Either great additions must be 
made to the site, an operation likely to be 
exceedingly costly, or anew building must 
be erected elsewhere. These points had 
already been discussed repeatedly and at 
length by gaol committees and the Court 
of Aldermen, anda decision finally arrived 
at, to erect a new prison on the Tufnell 
Park Estate, in the north of London. And 
this, now known as Holloway Prison, was 
opened in 1852. 

Newgate, relieved of the unnatural de- 
mands upon its accommodation, was easily 
and rapidly reformed. It became now 
simply a place of detention for city pris- 
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oners, an annexe of the Old Bailey, filled 
and emptied before and after the sessions. 
Considerable sums were expended in re- 
constructing the interior and providing 
the largest possible number of separate 
cells for the confinement of the limited 
number of prisoners who now required to 
be accommodated. With the establish- 
ment of the prison, in harmony with the 
most approved and advanced ideas, this 
retrospective glance at the varied history 
of the old place of durance naturally ends. 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ALAS! it was not very long before 
everybody knew. The demeanor of Pat 
Torrance at the dinner, to which Lady 
Limdores had been so reluctant to ask 
him, gave much occasion for thought to 
the other guests who knew the man and 
his ways. These said to each other that 
Pat had put his foot in it at last —that he 
had made his choice, and thrown his 
handkerchief at almost the only woman in 


the county, who was not sure to respond 


to it. Nothing could have been colder or 
more repellent than Lady Caroline was to 
this great matrimonial prize —the idol 
whom they all bowed down to, though 
some with minds which rebelled against 
the rude and ungodlike divinity. Among 
these interested lookers-on were some 
who rejoiced to see that he was likely to 
be made “to see his place” and submit 
to the humiliation of refusal; and some 
who, conscious that in their own families 
there were worshippers who would not 
have refused to bow down, were angry 
with poor Carry for “setting up” to be so 
much better than her neighbors. The 
most sagacious of these, however, re- 
served their judgment. There was some- 
thing in the demonstration with which 
the earl brought Pat forward and patted 
him on the back — something, too, of pain 
in poor Lady Carry’s mild eyes, which 
made these more profound observers 
pause. Tle Lindores were poor. There 
were two daughters to provide for; and 
it was not a matter to be settled so easily, 
or which the parents would allow to turn 
entirely on a young girl’s fancy. And 
then she was not even pretty, and she 
had got into the twenties—not a mere 
girl, with all the world before her. The 
wise would not give any opinion on the 
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subject.. They shook their heads and re- 
fused to commit themselves. But this 
was exactly what Pat Torrance did. He 
was so satisfied that here at last he had 
got everything he wanted, that he dis- 
played his decision in Carry’s favor from 
the first day. He made a spectacle of 
himself to the whole county, looking on 
with the keenest attention; and oh, how 
pleased society would have been in the 
district had he-been once for all made an 
example of, made a fool of, as they said, 
— held up to public scorn and ridicule as 
a rejected suitor! As the wooing went 
on, the desire for such a.consummation 
—the anticipation of it—grew daily in 
intensity; and it was not very long doubt- 
ful. One of the usual great balls was 
given at Tinto, which was specially in 
honor of the new-comers, and took’ place 
as soon as they were out of their mourn- 
ing. It was evidently a crisis in the life 
of the master of the house, and to the 
greater part of the guests all the interest 
of a highly exciting drama was mingled 
with the milder impulses of amusement. 
Lady Caroline, everybody said, had never 
looked less well. She was very pale; it 
was even said that freckles, caused by her 
sinful exposure of her face to all the ele- 
ments during the summer, diminished the 
sheen of her ordinarily white forehead — 
her nose was longer than ever. But all 
this only increased, to her admirer, the 
charm of her presence. She was indepen- 
dent of beauty. Though she was very 
simply dressed — too simply for a lady of 
rank — yet the air with which she moved 
about these fine rooms was (Pat thought) 
such as no one else who had ever been 
there had possessed. She was superior to 
them, as she was superior tothe lilies and 
the roses, the wreathed smiles and shin- 
ing eyes of the other girls. He followed 
her about with demonstrations of devo- 
tion which no one could mistake. He 
would have danced with nobody but her, 
in the most marked abandonment of all 
his duties as host, would she have per- 
mitted him. Even when he danced with 
others his eyes followed her, and the only 
talk he vouchsafed to his partners was 
about Lady Car, as he called her, with 
offensive familiarity and a sort of intoxi- 
cation. As for poor Lady Caroline her- 
self, it was apparent to every one that she 
retreated continually into out-of-the-way 
corners — hiding herself behind the old 
maids and dowagers, who were never left 
out of such gatherings, and liked to come 
and look on and criticise the girls, and 
tell how things had been done in their 
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day. Several of these old ladies, dis- 
tressed to see a girl not dancing, had be- 
‘trayed poor Carry’s hiding-place by their 
kind efforts to get her a partner ; and the 
result had been two or three times that 
she was thus delivered over into the very 
clutches of the wolf. 

“ Mr. Patrick,” one of those kind ladies 
said, rising from her seat and taking hold 
of his arm as he prowled about, wonder- 
ing where Carry could have disappeared 
to, “do you no think it’s discreditable to 
the county that a young leddy’newly come 
among us, and a person of rank —and, 
what is better, a sweet young creature — 
should be left sitting down the whole 
night and get no dancing?” 

It was on this occasion that Miss Bar- 
bara Erskine won the heart of the perse- 
cuted girl. She said to her in a strong 
whisper which went through Carry’s ear 
like a— skewer (the simile is undignified, 
but suits the fact): “My dear, there’s 
that eediot, Jean Sempill, drawing atten- 
tion to you. If you want to get out of the 
way, slip away behind me; there’s a door 
there that leads into the corridor, and so 
you can get back to your mother. Stay 

y your mother —that’s your safest way.” 
Thus Carry was delivered for the mo- 
ment. But, alas! her mother could not 
protect her effectually. When Pat Tor- 
rance came boldly up with his dark face 
glowing, and his projecting eyes ready, as 
a spectator remarked, to jump out of his 
head, and said, “* This is our dance,” what 
could any one do for her? Lady Lindores 
had become alarmed, not knowing what to 
make of Carry’s agitation; but even a 
mother in these circumstances can do so 
little. “I am afraid she is tired, Mr. 
Torrance,” Heady Lindores said; but 
Carry’s arm was already in his. She had 
not presence of mind even to take the 
advantage of such an excuse. 

When he brought her back, however, 
to her mother’s side, nobody could have 
helped. seeing that something had hap- 
pened. Poor Carry was as white as her 
dress: she seemed scarcely able to hold 
herself upright, and sank down by her 
mother’s side as if she neither saw nor 
heard anything that was going on round 
her. On the other hand, Pat Torrance 
was Crimson, his eyes were rolling in his 
head. He said almost roughly, “ You 
were right, Lady Lindores. Lady Car is 
tired; but I make no doubt she will be 
herself again to-morrow.” It was a curi- 
ous speech to make, and there was a tone 
of threatening and anger in his somewhat 
elevated voice which roused the liveliest 





displeasure in the mind of Lady Lin- 
dores; but he was gone before she could 
say anything. “ What is the matter?” 
she said, taking her daughter’s hand. 
“Rouse yourself, Carry; everybody is 
staring. What has happened?” “Oh, 
nothing, nothing! Oh, mamma, let us go 
home,”’ the poor girl cried. Her lips, her 
very eyelids trembled. She looked as if 
she were about to faint. Lady Lindores 
was glad to see her husband approaching ; 
but he too had a threatening and stern 
look. She called him to her, and begged 
him to ask for the carriage. ‘Carry ‘is 
quite ill,” she said. “If you will stay 
with Edith, I can send it back for you; 
but poor Car has looked like a ghost all 
night.” “She has looked much more 
like a fool—as she is,” said her father, 
between his set teeth; but at last he con- 
sented that she should be taken home, 
seeing the state of collapse in which she 
was. He took her down-stairs, support- 
ing her on his arm, which was necessary, 


as she could scarcely walk; -ut when. 


they skirted the dance, in which the mas- 
ter of the house was performing, talking 
loudly and laughing with forced merri- 
ment all the time, the earl, though he was 
a well-bred man, could not help giving his 
daughter’s arm a sharp pressure, which 
burt her. “I might have known you 
would behave like a fool,” he said ina 
low undertone, which nobody but Carry 
could hear. She wavered for a moment, 
like a young tree in the wind, but clung to 
him and hurried past replying nothing. 
Lady Lindores foliowing, formed her own 
conclusions, though she did not hear what 
her husband said. She took her child 
into her arms when they were safe in the 
carriage, rolling along the dark roads in 
the dimness of the summer night, and 
Carry cried and sobbed on her mother’s 
breast. “I understand that you have 
refused him,” Lady Lindores said. “ But 
what then? Why should you be so 
wretched about it, Carry? It is a kind of 
vanity to be so sorry for the man. You 
may be sure Mr. Torrance will get over 
it, my love.” 

Then Carry managed to stammer forth 
the real source of her terror. She was 
not thinking of Mr. Torrance, but of 
papa. What would he say to her? would 
he ever forgive her? And then it was 
Lady Lindores’s turn to be amazed. 
“My darling, you must compose your- 
self,” she said, “this is greater nonsense 
than the other. Papa! What can it mat- 
ter to your father? He will never force 
your inclinations ; and how can this coarse 
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bumpkin interest such a man as he is?” 
She became almost angry at the sight of 
Carry’s tears. “ Allow me to know your 
father a little better than you do,” she 
cried. ‘Mr. Torrance! who is Mr. Tor- 
rance? I can’t believe that he would favor 
such a suitor for a moment. But sup- 
posing that he did so,—supposing he 
thought, as people are apt to do, that 
money covers a multitude of sins — your 
father is not a worldly-minded man, Car- 
ry, he is ambitious, but not for money, — 
supposing just for the sake of argument 
— Anyhow, my dear, that could only 
be if the man happened to please you in 
his own person. We might like the match 
better because the pretender was rich, 
nothing more. Can you really think that 
papa would be a tyrant to you, —that he 
would compel you to marry any one? 
Carry, my love, you have got an attack of 
the nerves; it is your good sense that 
has given way.” 

Carry wept abundantly while her moth- 
er thus talked to her, and the agitation 
which she had so long shut up in her 
heart calmed down. Every word Lady 
Lindores said was penteatly reasonable, 


and to have represented her kind father 
to herself as a domestic tyrant was mon- 
strous, she felt; but yet —she could not 


tell her mother all the trifling circum- 
stances, the tones, the looks which had 
forced that conviction upon her. But she 
was willing, very willing, to allow herself 
to be persuaded that it was all a mistake, 
and to accept the gentle reproof and ban- 
ter with which Lady Lindores soothed 
her excitement. “To refuse a man is 
always disagreeable,” she said philosoph- 
ically, “ especially as one must always feel 
one is to blame in letting him come the 
length of a proposal, and self-esteem whis- 
pers that he will find it hard to console 
himself. No, my Carry, no; don’t dis- 
tress yourself too much. I don’t want to 
be cynical; but men of Mr. Torrance’s 
type soon console themselves. Men have 
died and worms have eaten them, but not 
for love.” 

“It is not that, it is not that,” Carry 
protested among her tears. 

But her mother would hear of nothing 
more alarming. “It is a wrong to your 
father to think he would take up the cause 
of such a man,” she said indignantly ; 
“and I should have been horribly disap- 
pointed in you, Carry, if you had thought 
of him for a moment.” Carry was so 
soothed, so comforted, so almost happy in 
her trouble, that the inmost doors of her 
heart opened to her mother. “ Whatever 
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he had been, oh, mother, do you think I 
could forget Edward?” she said. His 
name had not been mentioned between 
them for months before. 

“ Edward,” said Lady Lindores, shak- 
ing her head; and then she kissed the 
pleading, expectant face, which she could 
only feel, not see. “He should have 
showed more energy, Carry. Had he 
been worthy of you, he would not have left 
this question unsettled till now.” 

“What could he do?” cried Carry, 
roused out of her prostration; “ he could 
not invent business for himself.” Again 
Lady Lindores shook her head; but by 
this time they had reached their own 
door, and in the fervor of her defence and 
championship of her lover, Carry got out 
of the carriage a very different creature 
from the prostrate and fainting girl who 
had been put into it at Tinto. She went 
with her mother to her room, feverish and 
anxious to plead the cause of Edward. 
Lady Lindores was a romantic woman, 
who believed in love, and had taught her 
children to do the same. But she was 
disappointed that her daughter’s lover had 
not been inspired by his love; that he had 
not found success, and secured his own 
cause beyond the power of evil fortune. 
Arguing against this adverse opinion, and 
defending Edward on every question, 
Carry recovered her courage and her com- 
posure. She felt able to fight for him to 
her last gasp when she left her mother, 
shaking her head still, but always well 
disposed to every generous plea; for the 
moment she had forgotten all the nearer 
dangers which had seemed so terrible to 
her an hour before. 

Lady Lindores sat up in her dressing- 
gown till her husband and»Edith came 
back. He was very gloomy, she excited 
and breathless, with a feverish sparkle in 
her eyes, which her mother noticed for 
the first time. She wondered if little 
Edith was in the secret too—that secret 
which she had herself scarcely thought of 
till to-night; and her husband’s aspect 
filled her with strange anxieties. Was it 
possible that she, who had known them 
so long, her husband for all the most im- 
portant time of his life, her child since 
her first breath, should have discoveries 
to make in them now? The thought was 
painful to her, and she tried to dismiss it 
from her mind. “Carry is better,” she 
said, with an attempt to treat the subject 
lightly. “It was the glare of those 
rooms, I suppose. They are very hand- 
some, but there was too much heat and 
too much light.” 
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“T hope it is the last time we shall have 
any such scenes from Carry,” said the 
earl. “You ought to speak to her very 
seriously. She has been behaving like a 
fool.” 

“Dear Robert,” said Lady Lindores, 
“jit is trying to a girl of any feeling to 
have a proposal made to her in a ball- 
room, and I dare say Mr. Torrance was 
rude and pressing. It is exactly what I 
should have expected of him.” 

“Since when,” said the earl sternly, 
“have you studied Mr. Torrance so 
closely as to divine what may be expected 
of him?” 

“Robert! I have not studied him at 
all, nor do I attempt to divine. Carry’s 
agitation, her fright, her panic, if I may 
call it so 

“ Were simply ridiculous, ridiculous ! ” 
cried Lord Lindores. “I always thought 
her sentimental, but I never suspected 
her to be a fool.” 

“Carry is no fool,” cried her mother 
indignantly; “you know very well she 
has both spirit and sense, and more than 
sense. She is not acommon girl. She 
ought not to be treated as one. And 
this man, this fox-hunter, this vulgar 
laird ——” 

“As he will probably be your son-in- 
law, you will do well to avoid epithets,” 
Lord Lindores said. 

“My son-in-law!” said his wife, in a 
suppressed shriek. “But Carry has re- 
fused him,” she added, with relief. 

“To-night —being flurried, and not 
knowing her own mind ; but she will know 
better to-morrow.” 

“Robert! for heaven’s sake, when she 
has been so distressed by this most hate- 
ful proposal, you surely will not suffer it 
to be repeated!” 

“Why should it be a hateful pro- 
posal ?” he said. 

“Why?” Lady Lindores did not know 
how to answer; if he did not see it, if it 
did not jump at his eyes, as she said to 
herself, what explanation would make it 
clearer? She tried tosmile and approach 
him on another side. ‘“ Dear Robert,” 
she said tremulously — “to think of you 
taking the part of sucha man! He must 
have some fine qualities, I am sure, or 
you never could have endured the outside 
of him, or his manners, or his talk. He 
is so unlike you, so unlike anything the 
girls have ever been taught to care for.” 
If this was flattery, surely it may be for- 
given to the anxious mother. She was 
anxious too, as a wife, that her husband 
should not come down from the pedestal 





on which it had been her pride to keep 
him for so many years. 

“That is all very well,” he said impa- 
tiently; “ but I never set myself up as a 
model of what my children were to like. 
Yes; he has fine qualities, golden quali- 
ties. Do you know that he is the richest 
commoner in Scotland, Lady Lindores ?” 

“ I know,” she said, with quick offence, 
the tears starting suddenly to her eyes, 
“that my name is Mary, and that I hate 
this wretched title, which I shall never 
get used to, and never tolerate if my hus- 
band calls me by it. We are all, all, put 
asunder, all changed, and finding each 
other out since we came here.” 

This little outburst was partly real, and 
partly a half-conscious art to find an out- 
let for her excitement. Her husband was 
more touched by it than if it had been 
more serious. The complaint was fantas- 
tic, yet it was one which love might be 
excused for making. “ My love,” he said, 
“of course I meant nothing unkind. 
There have been times when I called you 
Mrs. Lindores in jest, as I did just now. 
But, seriously, you must see what I am 
thinking of — you must give me your sup- 
port. We are poor. If Rintoul is to 
take the position to which he is entitled 
after me 

“You mean Robin? I tell you I hate 
those new names!” she cried. 

“This is foolish, Mary. If he is to 
enter upon life when his time comes 
weighted with a heavy provision for his 
sisters — consider; there is poor Jane. 
She is quite young; she may outlive us 
all: and if I were to die, there would be 
two jointures besides Car and Edith.” 

“Let me be struck off the list,” cried 
Lady Lindores. “ I will never be a bur- 
den on my son. Robert, God forgive 
you; for a distant evil like this, would 
you bring that man into our family, and 
force an unwilling marriage on your child? 
But no, no; I am doing you wrong; your 
thoughts have never gone so far.” 

The earl made no reply. His face was 
like a thunder-cloud, lowering and heavy 
—a darkness from which, at any mo- 
ment, fire and flame might burst forth. 

“No, no,” said the mother. “I under- 
stand what you have thought. I did so 
once myself when — you remember — 
young Ashestiel came in our way. I 
thought if they would but take to each 
other ; if they would only see what a nat- 
ural harmony they would make! Yes, 
yes, I remember, I was provoked beyond 
measure that they would not see it; and 








when he went away, I did not know how 
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to contain myself. I was angry with my 
innocent Carry for not caring. I under- 
stand you, Robert. If by any chance her 
fancy had been taken by this young mil- 
lionaire ; but, dear, how could it? You 
would yourself have thought less of Carry 
had she liked suchaman. Acknowledge: 
he is not much better than a boor — with, 
perhaps, a boor’s virtues.” 

She looked up when she had got so far, 
and stopped in sheer amazement at the 
sight of her husband’s face. She had 
never seen any indication before of what 
she now found init. Rage with difficulty 
smothered ; a determined intention to fol- 
low his own way; an uneasy shame turn- 
ing to bitterness and passion. His voice 
was quite hoarse with the effort to con- 
tain himself. “ I thought,” he said, “ that 
at least you were not one of the silly 
women who speak of things they don’t 
understand. But I was mistaken. You 
will rather encourage a foolish girl in a 
piece of unworthy romance, than show 
her her duty —her duty! But neither 
you nor she, by , shall hold me up to 
ridicule! She shall take this husband I 
choose for her, or by ——” Here he be- 
came aware how much he was committing 
himself. He stopped, gazed at her de- 
fiantly for a moment, then began to pace 
up and down the room in great confusion. 
“The short and the long of it is,” he 
said, “that I can’t suffer Carry, for a 
girlish prejudice, to throw away such a 
position. He might be the first man in 
the county,” Lord Lindores said. “He 
has twice as much as we have, and no 
title to keep up; no encumbrance of any 
kind. She might bea sortof princess. I 
cannot allow all this to be thrown away 
for a mere fancy. If she does not like 
him, she must learn to like him. What 
would she have? Heis nota petit maitre, 
certainly; but he is a man, every inch of 
him — his family good, his health good, a 
magnificent house ; what could any woman 
want more? She will have everything 
that heart’can desire.” 

Lady Lindores made no immediate re- 
ply. All this was so new to her — a rev- 
elation of things unthought of. It took 
away her breath; it took away her cour- 
age. Is there any shock, any pang that 
life can give, equal to that of suddenly 
perceiving a touch of baseness, a failure 
of honor, a lower level of moral feeling, 
in those who are most dear tous? This 
is what shatters heaven and earth, and 
shakes the pillars of existence to the be- 
holder. It filled this woman with a sud- 
den despair impossible to describe. She 








tried to speak, and her very voice failed 
her. What was the use of saying any- 
thing? If he thought thus, could anything 
that was-said affect him? Despair made 
her incapable of effort. She was like 
Hamlet, paralyzed. At the end she man- 
aged to falter forth a word of protestation. 
“ There are some,” she said faintly, “ who 
are content with so much less, Robert — 
and yet how much more! — you and I 
among the rest.” 

“A woman always answers with a per- 
sonal example,” he said. 

And Lady Lindores was dumb. She 
did not know what to say to the new man 
who stood beside her, in the familiar as- 
pect of her husband, expressing senti- 
ments which never before had come from 
the lips of Robert Lindores. He had 
been self-indulgent in the old days — per- 
haps a little selfish — accepting sacrifices 
which it was not right for him to accept. 
But there had been a hundred excuses for 
him; and she and the girls had always 
been so ready, so eager, to make those 
sacrifices. It had been the pleasure of 
their lives to make his as smooth, as 
graceful, as pleasant as possible. There 
was no question of anything of this kind 
now. He who had been dependent on 
their ministrations for half the comfort of 
his life, was now quite independent of 
them, the master of everybody’s fate, — 
judging for them, deciding for them, 
crushing their private wishes. Lady Lin- 
dores was confused beyond measure by 
this discovery. She put her hand to her 
head unconsciously, as if it must be that 
which was wrong. A vague hope that 
things might not look so terrible in the 
morning came into her mind. It was 
very late, and they were all tired and 
worn with the agitation of the evening. 
“1 think I am not in a condition to un- 
derstand to-night,” she said drearily. “ It 
will be better, perhaps, to put off till to- 
morrow.” 

“It is a pity you sat up,” he said 
coldly ; and thus the strange conference 
ended. It was already morning, the blue 
light stealing in through the closed shut- 
ters. Things, as well as faces, look 
ghastly in this unaccustomed light. Lady 
Lindores drew the curtains closer to shut 
it out, and lay down with her head aching, 
turning her face to the wall. There are 
circumstances in which the light of heaven 
is terrible; and darkness, darkness, ob- 
livion of itself, the only things the soul 
cares for. But though you can shut out 
the light, you cannot shut out thought. 
There was not much rest that night in 
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Lindores. The earl himself had a con- 
sciousness of the strange discovery of 
him which his wife had made; and though 
he was defiant and determined to subdue 
all opposition, yet he was hurt and angr 

all the same that his Mary should thin 

less well of him. He seemed to himself 
of late to have done a great deal for her 
and her children. No idea of the eleva- 
tion she had now reached had been in her 
mind when they married. There were 
three brothers then between him and the 
title, besides the children of the elder. 
And now that things had so come about, 
as that Mary was actually Countess of 
Lindores, he could not but feel that he 
had done a great deal for her. Yet she 
was not grateful. She looked at him with 
those scrutinizing, alarmed eyes. She 
turned away from him with painful won- 
der; with — there was no doubt of it— 
disapproval. And yet all he wanted was 
the advancement of the family —the real 
good of his daughter. Who could doubt 
what his motive was? or that it was for 
Carry’s good to have a noble establish- 
ment, a fortune that a princess might 
envy? Could there be any comparison 
between that and the marriage with a poor 
barrister, upon which, in her first folly, 
she had set her heart? It was unreason- 
able beyond measure, ungrateful, that his 
uite legitimate determination, judging 
or the real advantage of his daughter, 
should be thus looked upon by Lady Lin- 
dores. 

But it would be vain to attempt to de- 
scribe the struggle that followed: that 
domestic tragedy would have to be told 
at length if told at all, and it included 
various tragedies; not only the subjuga- 
tion of poor Carry, the profanation of her 
life, and cruel rending of her heart, but 
such a gradual enlightening and clearing 
away of all the lovely prejudices and pre- 
possessions of affection from the eyes of 
Lady Lindores, as was almost as cruel. 
The end of it was, that one of these poor 
women, broken in heart and spirit, forced 
into a marriage she hated, and feeling 
herself outraged and degraded, began her 
life in bitterness and misery with a pre- 
tence of splendor and success and good 
fortune which made the real state of af- 
fairs still more deplorable; and the other, 
feeling all the beauty of her life gone 
from her, her eyes disenchanted, a pitiless 
cold daylight revealing every angle once 
hid by the glamor of love and tender 
fancy, began a sort of second existence 
alone. If Torrance had been determined 
before to have Lady Caroline for his wife, 





he was far more determined after she had 
put his pride to the humiliation of a re- 
fusal, and roused all the savage in him. 
From the night of the ball until the mo- 
ment of the wedding, he never slackened 
in his pursuit of the shrinking, unhappy 
girl, who, on her side, had betrayed her 
weakness to her sister on the first men- 
tion of the hateful suitor. Edith was 
disenchanted too, as well as her mother. 
She comprehended none of them. “I 
would not do it,” she said simply, when 
the struggle was at its bitterest; “why 
do you do it?” Rintoul, for his part, 
when he appeared upon the scene, re- 
peated Edith’s positivism in a different 
way. “I think my father is quite right,” 
he said. ‘What could Carry look for? 
She is not pretty; she is twenty-four. 
You ought to take these things into con- 
sideration, mother. She las lost her 
chance of any of the prizes; and when 
you have here the very thing, a man roll- 
ing in money—and not a tradesman 
either, which many girls have to put up 
with — it is such a chance as not one ina 
thousand ever gets. I think Car ought 
to be very grateful to papa.” Lady Lin- 
dores listened with a gasp — Robin too! 
But she did not call him Robin for a long 
time after that day. He was Rintoul to 
her as to the rest of the world, his father’s 
heir, very clearly alive to the advantage 
of having, when his time came, no pro- 
vision for his sister hanging like a mill- 
stone round his neck. His sympathy and 
approval were delightful to his father. 
“ Women are such queer cattle, you never 
know how to take them,” the experienced 
young man said. A man is not in acrack 
regiment for nothing. He had more 
knowledge of the world than his father 
had. “I should have thought my mother 
would have been delighted to settle Carry 
so near home.” 

Thus it was a very strange divided 
house upon the eve of this marriage. To 
add to the confusion, there was great 
squabbling over the settlements, which 
Pat Torrance, eager though he was to 
secure the bride, whom his pride and self- 
will, as well as what he believed to be his 
love, had determined to have at all costs, 
was by no means so liberal about as the 
earl thought necessary. He fought this 
out step by step, even venturing to hint, 
like the brute he was, that it was no 
beauty or belle whom he was marrying, 
and cutting down the requirements of her 
side in the most business-like way. Lady 
Lindores had been entirely silenced, and 
looked after the indispensable matters 
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of her daughter’s ¢rousseau without a 
trace of the usual cheerful bustle attend- 
ing wedding preparations; while Carry 
seemed to live in a dream, sometimes 
rousing up to make an appeal to her fa- 
ther’s pity, but mostly in a sort of passive 
state, too heart-broken to be excited about 
anything. Edith, young and curious, 
moved about in the midst of it all in the 
activity of her independence, as yet 
touched by none of these things. She 
was a sort of rebellion impersonated, 
scarcely comprehending the submission 
of the others. While Carry wept she 
stood looking on, her face flushed, her 
eyes brilliant. “I would not doit,” she 
said. These words were constantly on 
her lips. 

“ How could you help doing it?” poor 
Carry cried, turning upon her in the ex- 
tremity of her despair. ‘“ Oh, have a lit- 
tle pity upon me, Edie! What can I do? 
I would sooner die. If there is anything 
you can think of—anything! But it is 
all past hope now. Papa will not even 
listen to me. Rintoul tells me I am a 
fool. He” — but here Carry’s voice was 
broken with a shudder. She could not 
speak of her bridegroom but with a con- 
traction of her heart. 

“TI don’t know what I should do, but I 
should not do this,” said Edith, survey- 
ing her sister from the height of untried 
resolution. ‘Nobody can force you to 
say yes instead of no; nobody can make 
you do a thing you are determined not to 
do. Why do you doit? you can’t want 
not to doit at the very bottom of your 
heart.” 

Carry gave her a look of anguish which 
brought the girl to her knees in compunc- 
tion andremorse. ‘Oh, forgive me, Car! 
but why, why do you doit?” she cried. 
Lady Lindores had come softly in to give 
her child her good-night kiss. It was 
within a few days of the wedding. She 
stood; and looked at the group with tears 
in her eyes—one girl lying back white, 
worn, and helpless in her chair; the other, 
. her feet, glowing with courage and 
life. 

“Speak to her, mamma,” cried Edith, 
“as long as there is any hope.” 

“What can I say?” said the mother; 
“everything has gone too far now. It 
would be a public scandal. I have said 
all that I could. Do not make my poor 
child more unhappy. Carry, my darling, 
you will do your duty whatever happens ; 
and everything becomes easier when it is 
duty ——” 

“But how is it duty?” said rebellious 
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Edith. “I would not do it!” she cried, 
stamping her foot on the floor. 

“ Edith, Edith! do not torture your sis- 
ter. It is easy to say such things, but 
how are you todo them? God knows, I 
would not mind what I did if it was only 
me. I would fly away with her some- 
where — escape from them all. But what 
would happen? Our family would be 
rent asunder. Your father and I” — 
Lady Lindores’s voice quivered a little — 
“who have-been always so united, would 
part forever. Our family quarrels would 
be discussed in public. You, Edith — 
what would become of you? Your pros- 
pects would all be ruined. Carry herself 
would be torn to pieces by the gossips. 
They would say there must be some rea- 
son. God knows, I would not hesitate at 
any sacrifice.” 

“ Mamma, do not say anything more; it 
is allover. I know there is nothing to be 
done,” said Carry faintly. As for Edith, 
she could not keep still; her whole frame 
was tingling. She clenched her small 
fists, and dashed them into the air. 

“T would not do it! I would just re- 
fuse, refuse! I would not do it! Why 
should you do it?” she cried. 

But between these two there was no 
talking. The younger sister flew to her 
own room, impelled by her sense of the 
intolerable, unable to keep still. She met 
her brother by the way, and clutched him 
by the arm, and drew him with her within 
her own door. “I would not do it, if I 
were Carry,” she said, breathless. ‘“ You 
might drag me to church, if you liked, but 
even there I would not consent. Why, 
why does she do it?” Edith cried. 

“Because,” said Rintoul the expe- 
rienced, “she is not such a fool as she 
looks. She knows that after the first is 
over, with plenty of money and all that, 
she will get on first-rate, you little goose. 
Girls like something to make a fuss 
about.” 

“ Oh, it is a great deal you know about 
girls!” cried Edith, giving him a shake in 
the violence of her emotion. But he only 
laughed, disengaging himself. 

“ We'll see what you’ll do when it comes 
to your turn,” he said, and he went off 
along the passage whistling. It did not 
matter to him that his sister was breaking 
her heart. But why, why, oh why does 
she doit? Edith dozed and woke again 
half-a-dozen times in the night, crying this 
out into the silence. To refuse, surel 
one could do that. Papa might ond, 
there might be scenes and unhappiness, 
but nothing could be so unhappy as this. 
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She was incapable of understanding how 
there could be any difficulty in the case. 
The marriage took place, however, in 
spite of these convulsions, and several 
years had elapsed since that event. It 
was an old affair when John Erskine, 
newly arrived, and full of curiosity and in- 
terest, had that encounter with Lady Lin- 
dores and her daughter at his own gate, 
where something of the outline of this 
story was communicated to him—the 
facts of it at least. The ladies did not 
linger upon Carry’s marriage in their nar- 
rative. He was told of it briefly as an 
event long over, and to which everybody 
had got accustomed. Andso it was. The 
most miserable of events settle down into 
the routine of life when a few years have 
elapsed. Carry herself long ago had ac- 
cepted her fate, trying to persuade herself 
that an unhappy marriage was nothing out 
of the common, and taking such comfort 
as was possible in poetry and intellectual 
musings. Her husband, who neither 
knew nor cared for anything above his 
own rude external world, yet felt her po- 
etry to enhance the delicacy of her being, 
and to raise Lady Car more and more to 
that height of superiority which was-what 
he had sought in her, was all the better 
satisfied with his bargain, though all the 
more separated from any possible point 
of junction with her. The neighborhood 
was very well aware of all the circum- 
stances; and though Lady Lindores en- 
tered into no explanations, yet there was 
a sigh, and a tone in her voice, as she 
spoke of her daughter, which suggested 
sorrow. But to tell the truth, young John 
Erskine, suddenly finding such friends at 
his very door, suddenly readmitted into 
the old intimacy, and finding the dull 
country life to which he had been looking 
forward flash into sunshine and pleasure, 
made few inquiries into this darker chap- 
ter of the family history; and in reality 
cared for nothing much but to convince 
himself that the Lindores family were 
really his next neighbors; that they were 
uite willing to receive him on the old 
ooting; and that, demurely walking along 
the same road on the other side of her 
mother, saying little but touching the en- 
tire atmosphere with a sense of her pres- 
ence, was Edith Lindores. Perhaps, had 
he actually been by her side, the sensa- 
tion being more definite would have been 
less entrancing. But her mother was be- 
tween them, animated and pleased by the 
meeting, ready to tell him all that had 
happened, and to hear his account of him- 
self, with friendly interest; while beyond 





her ample figure and draperies, the line of 
a grey dress, the occasional flutter of a 
ribbon, the putting forth of a small foot, 
made the young man aware of the other 
creature wrapped in soft silence and maid- 
enly reserve, whom he could image to 
himself all the more completely that he 
saw no more of her. He scarcely heard 
her voice as they walked along thus-near 
yet separated; but a great many things 
that Lady Lindores said were confused 
by the sound upon the road of her daugh- 
ter’s step — by the appearance of that bit 
of ribbon, with which the sunny wind did 
not hesitate to play, floating out in ad- 
vance of her, catching the young man’s 
eye. Thus all at once, on the very first 
day after his return, another new exist- 
ence began for John Erskine on’ the road 
between Dalrulzian and Lindores. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THERE are few things in human affairs 
more curious than the structure of what 
is called society, wherever it is met with, 
whether in the most primitive of its de- 
velopments or on the higher levels. The 
perpetual recurrence of a circle within 
which the sayings and doings of certain 
individuals are more important than any- 
thing else in earth or heaven, and where 
the conversation persistently rolls back, 
whatever may be its starting-point, to 
what this or that little knot of people are 
doing, to the eccentricities of one and the 
banalities of another, to some favorite 
individual scene of tragedy or comed 
which forms the centre of the moral land- 
scape — is always apparent to the ob- 
server, whether his observations are made 
in Kamtchatka or in London, among 
washerwomen or princesses. But under 
no circumstances is this so evident as to 
a new-comer in a region where all the 
people know each other. The novelty 
and freshness of his impressions perhaps 
make him congratulate himself for a mo- 
ment that now at last he has got into a 
society fresh and original, with features 
of its own; but half-a-dozen meetings are 
enough to prove to him that he has only 
got into another round, a circle as little 
extended, as much shut up in its own 
ring, as all the rest. This was what John 
Erskine found, with a little amusement 
and a little disgust, almost as soon as he 
got settled in his unknown home. Any 
addition to their society was interesting 
to the country folks, especially in May, 
when there is not much doing — when 
those who can indulge themselves in tne 
pleasures of the season have gone to Lon- 
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don, and those who cannot are bound to 
bring forth their philosophy and prove 
that they enjoy the country in the early 
summer, even though there is nothing to 
do. But a young man unencumbered and 
alone, with all his life before him, and all 
his connections to form, is perhaps of all 
others the most interesting human crea- 
ture who can come into a new sphere. 
All the world is curious about him, both 
those whose lives he may influence, and 
those to whom he can contribute nothing 
but the interest, perhaps of a new drama, 
perhaps only of a new face. He who will 
enact his own story publicly before the 
eyes of his neighbors, falling in love, woo- 
ing, marrying, or, still better, carrying on 
these processes with interruptions of non- 
success and threatenings of postpone- 
ment, what a godsend he is! and perhaps 
scarcely less he who brings in darker 
elements into the placid tenor of the gen- 
eral history, and ruins himself for our 
instruction, while we all look on with 
bated breath. To the country-side in 
general, John Erskine, while as yet un- 
known, was a new hero. He was the 
beginning of a romance with all the more 
fascination in it that the most interested 
spectator for a long time could form but 
little idea how it was toturn. As soon as 
he was known to be at home, his neigh- 


bors came down upon him from all quar-. 


ters with friendly greetings, invitations, 
offers of kindness on all sides. The first 
to appear was Sir James Montgomery, a 
sunburnt and cheerful old soldier, whose 
small estate of Chiefswood “marched” 
on one side with Dalrulzian, and who was 
disposed to be very friendly. He came 
in beaming with smiles over all his brown, 
jovial countenance, and holding out a 
large, cordial hand. 

“Well, young man, so this is you at 
last. You’re heartily welcome home. 
I’ve been long away myself, and you’ve 
never been here, but we’re old neighbors 
for all that, and I take it upon me to call 
myself an old friend.” 

“ You are very kind,” John said, suffer- 
ing his hand to be engulfed in that kind, 
warm, capacious grasp. The old soldier 
held him at arm’s length for a moment, 
looking at him with friendly eyes. 

“T remember your grandfather well,” 
he said; “ not so much of your father, for 
he came to man’s estate, and died, poor 
lad, when I was away; but I see some 
features of the old man in you, my young 
friend, and I’m glad to see them. You'll 
seldom meet with a better man than your 
grandfather. He was very kind to me as 








a young lad at the time I got my commis- 
sion. They were ill able to afford my 
outfit at home, and I’m much mistaken if 
old Dalrulzian did not lend a helping 
hand; so mind you, my lad, if young 
Dalrulzian should ever want one —a day 
in harvest, as the proverb goes ——” 
“You are very kind, sir,” said John 
Erskine again: he was touched, but half 
amused as well. It seemed so unlikely 
that he should require the old general’s 
helping hand. And then they talked of 
the country, and of their previous lives 
and diverse experiences. Sir James was 
one of those primitive men, much more 
usual a generation ago than now, whose 
knowledge of life, which to his own think- 
ing was profound and extensive, left out 
the greater part of what in our days is 
known as life at all. He knew Scotland 
and India, and nothing more. He was 
great in expedients for dealing with the 
natives on one hand, and full of a hundred 
stories of village humor, fun, and pawki- 
ness on the other. To hear him laugh 
over one of these anecdotes till the tears 
stood in his clear, warm blue eyes, which 
were untouched by any dimness of time, 
was worth all the witticisms ever printed ; 
and to see him bend his fine old brows 
over the characteristics of his old subjects 
in India, and the ameliorations of charac- 
ter produced by British rule, firmness, 
and justice, was better than philosophy. 
But with that which young John Erskine 
knew as life he had no acquaintance. 
Save his own country and the distant 
East, the globe was wrapped in dimness 
to him. He had passed through London 
often, and had even transacted business 
at the Horse Guards, though an Indian 
officer in those days had little to do with 
that centre of military authority; but he 
had a mingled awe and horror of *“ town,” 
and thought of the Continent as of a 
region of temptation where the devil was 
far more apparent than in other places, 
and sought whom he might devour with 
much more openness and less hindrance 
than at home. And when our young man, 
who flattered himself a little on his knowl- 
edge of society and the world, as he un- 
derstood the phrase, unfolded himself 
before the innocent patriarch, their amaze- 
ment at each other was mutual. Old Sir 
James contemplated John in his knowl- 
edge with something of the same amused 
respect which John on his side felt for 
him in his ignorance. To each there was 
in the other a mixture of a boy and a 
sage, which made them each to each half 
absurd and half wonderful. An old fel- 
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low, who must have seen so much to have 
seen so little ! and a mere bit of a lad, Sir 
James said to himself, who knew nothing 
about India or anything serious, yet had 
seen a vast deal, and had very just no- 
tions, and spoke like a man of the world 
when you came to taik to him! It was 
thus the senior who did most justice to 
the junior, as is usually the case. 

*f am afraid,’ Sir James said, “that 
you'll find our country-side but dull after 
all you’ve seen. We’re pleased with our- 
selves, as most ignorant people are: we 
think we’re good enough company on the 
whole, but music, or the piay, or art, or 
that kind of thing, you’ll find us wanting 
in. I’m afraid they find us very wanting 
at Lindores; but as for a kind welcome, 
whenever you like and however you like, 
and a good Scots dinner, and sometimes 
a dance, if that will content you in the 
way of company zr 

“T should be hard to please if that 
would not content me,” said John. “I 
hope you will give me the chance.” 

“ That we will — that we will,” said Sir 
James heartily ; and then he added, “ we 
have no young people about us — Lady 
Montgomery and me. Our two children 
are as far from children now as their fa- 
ther and mother. They are both in India, 
and their families grown up and gone out 
to them. So we have nothing young of 
our own about the house; but don’t go 
too fast, we’re not without attraction. In 
a week, I think, we’re expecting a visitor 
that will make the place bright — Miss 
Barrington — Nora Barrington; you'll 
have heard of her by this time. She’s 
a great favorite in the country. We are 
all keen to have her and to keep her. I’m 
not afraid that a young man will find us 
dull when we’ve Nora in the house.” 

Here John, who had become suspicious 
of the name of this girl whom everybody 
insisted on recommending to him, eagerly 
protested that he should want no foreign 
attraction to the house in which the kind 
old general was. 

“Foreign! No, she’s not foreign,” 
said Sir James; “far from that. A bon- 
nie English girl, which, after a bonnie 
Scotch lassie, is by far the best thing 
going. We must stand up for our own 
first,” said the old soldier laughing; “ but 
nothing foreign — nothing foreign: if you 
want that, you will have to go to Lin- 
dores.” 

John felt —he could scarcely tell why 
— slightly irritated by these references to 
Lindores. He said, somewhat elaborately, 
* They are the only people I really know 








in the county. I met them long ago— 
on the Continent.” 

“ Ah! —ay; that’s just what I say — 
for anything foreign, you'll have to go to 
the Castle,” said Sir James, a little doubt- 
fully. But,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, “I hope you'll take to us and your 
own country, and need no ‘ foreign aid of 
ornament,’ eh? You must forgive me. 
I’m an old fellow, and old-fashioned. In 
my time it used to be thought that your 
French and Italians were — well, no bet- 
ter than they should be. Germans, they 
tell me, are a more solid race ; but I know 
little difference — I know little difference. 
You'll say that’s my ignorance,” said this 
man of prejudice, beaming upon his com- 
panion with a smile in which there was a 
little deprecation, but a great deal of sim- 
ple confidence. It was impossible not to 
condone the errors of a censor so inno- 
cent. 

“If you knew them, you would not only 
see a great deal of difference, but I think 
you would like them a great deal better 
than you suppose,” John said. 

“Very likely — very likely,” cried Sir 
James. It occurred to him suddenly that 
if his young friend had indeed, poor lad, 
been brought up among those “foreign 
cattle,” an unfavorable opinion of them 
might hurt his feelings; and this was the 
last thing the old man would have done — 
even to a foreigner in person, much less 
to a son of the soil temporar:ly seduced 
by the wiles of strangers. And then he 
repeated his formula about being an old 
fellow and old-fashioned. “And you'll 
mind to expect nothing but broad Scotch 
at Chiefswood,” he cried, laughing and 
waving his hand as he rode away, after 
the hearty invitation with which every 
visitor ended. ‘ You'll get the other at 
Lindores.” 

And the door had scarcely closed upon 
this new acquaintance when the earl made 
his appearance, with the smile of an old 
friend, quite willing to acknowledge old 
relationships, but not too familiar or en- 
thusiastic in his claim. He was no longer 
the languid gentleman he had been in the 
old wandering days, but had the fresh 
color and active step of a man who lived 
much out of doors. “The scene is very 
different,” he said, with kindness but 
dignity. “We are all changed more or 
less; but the sentiments are the same.” 
He said this with something of the air of 
a prince graciously renewing acquaint- 
ance with a friend of his exile. “I hope 
we shall see you often at the Castle. We 
are your nearest neighbors ; and when 
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you have been as long here as we have, | of it, and persuaded that it was his duty 


you will have learned to shudder at the 
words. But'it is a relief tothink it is you 
who wiil now fill that vé/e.” Could a 
benevolent nobleman say more? And it 
was only after a good deal of friendly talk 
that Lord Lindores began to speak of the 
county business, and the advantage it 
onal ts to him to have support in his 
attempts to put things on a better foot- 
ing. 

“Nothing can be more arriéré,” he 
said. ‘“*We are behind in everything; 
and the prejudices I have to struggle with 
are inconceivable. I shall have you now, 
I hope, on my side: we are, I believe, of 
the same politics.” 

“ | scarcely know what my politics are,” 
said John. ‘Someone told me the other 
day that the Erskines are always on the 
right side; and, if you will not be dis- 
gusted, I am obliged to confess that I 
don’t know what was meant. I know 
what it would be at Milton Magna. I im- 
agine dimly just the opposite here.” 

The earl smiled benignly on the young 
inquirer. “The Erskines have always 
been Liberal,” he said. “1 know there is 
no counting upon you young men. You 
generally go too far on one side or the 
other: if you are not Tories, you are Rad- 
icals. My Liberalism, dcen entendu, does 
not go that bength—no Radicalism, no 
revolutionary sentiments. In short, .at 
present my politics mean county hospi- 
tals and drainage more than anything 
else.” Then he paused, and added some- 
what abruptly, “1 don’t know if you ever 
thought of Parliament —as a career for 
yourself?” 

At this John’s pulses gave a sudden 
jump, and the blood rushed to his cheeks. 
Had he thought of it? He could scarcely 
tell. As. something he might come to, 
when he had learned the claims of life 
upon him, and the circumstances of the 
country, which as yet he barely knew — 
as an object to look forward to, something 
that might ennoble his future and afford 
him the finest occupation that a man can 
have, a share in the government of his 
country — yes; no doubt he had thought 
of it, at a time when he thought more 
highly of Dalrulzian and of his own pre- 
tensions. But the demand was very sud- 
den, and he had all the modesty of youth. 
“ Parliament!” he faltered forth. “1 — 
don’t know that I have thought of it. I 
fear I know too little of politics — I have 
too little experience ——” And here he 
paused, expecting nothing less than that 
he should be kindly urged to think better 





to serve his generation so. ; 

“ Ah,” said the earl, “ you give me just 
the assurance I wanted. I need not hes- 
itate to tell you, in that case, that my 
great desire is to push Rintoul for the 
county. If you had thought of it your- 
self, it would have been a different mat- 
ter; but otherwise everything points to 
him, — his position, our circumstances as 
the natural leaders, and the excellent 
chance he would have with all parties — 
better than any one else, I believe. You 
could be of the utmost use to us, Erskine, 
if it does not interfere with any plans of 
your own.” 

Now John had no plans; but this sud- 
den check, after the sudden suggestion 
which roused all his ambition, was too 
much like a dash of cold water in his face 
to be pleasant to him. But he had time 
to collect himself while Lord Lindores 
was speaking, and to call up a sort of 
smile of assent,-though it gave him a 
twinge of ludicrous pain. It was poetic 
justice. He had faltered and said no, in 
order to be encouraged and made to say 
yes, and his vanity and false modesty, he 
thought, had got their reward. And all 
this for Rintoul! He remembered Rin-., 
toul well enough when he was not Rintoul 
at all, but Robin Lindores — a poor little 
lieutenant in a marching regiment. And 
now he was in the Guards, and the heir 
of an earldom. The change of position 
was so great, that it took away John’s 
breath. In the days of their former ac- 
quaintance, there could not have been the 
smallest doubt which was the more im- 
portant personage — young Lindores, who 
had nothing at all, or John Erskine, with 
a good estate which everybody accepted 
as much better than it was. But now he 
had gone down, and the other up. All 
this went through his mind ruefully, yet 
not without a sense of ,amusement in his 
own discomfiture. He had not much con- 
fidence in his own abilities or enlighten- 
ment, but it was not much to brag of that 
he had more of both than young Lindores. 
However, he had nothing to do in this 
sudden concatenation but to listen respect- 
fully yet ruefully as the earl went on, who 
seemed to have grasped him, present and 
future, in his hands. 

“It is a wonderful comfort to be able 
to calculate upon you,” he said. “My 
son-in-law — for of course you have heard 
of Carry’s marriage — would have a great 
deal of influence if he chose to exert it; 
but he has his own aotions — his own no- 
tions. You will understand, when you 
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make his acquaintance, that though a 
sterling character, he has not had all the 
advantages that might have been wished, 
of acquaintance with men and knowledge 
of the world. But you, my dear Erskine, 
you know something of life. By the by,” 
he said, as he rose to go away, “ Lady 
Lindores charged me to engage you to 
come to us to-morrow. We are going 
away to town, but not for more than a 
month. The ladies insist that they must 
see you before they go. We all look for- 
ward to seeing a great deal of you,” the 
earl added, with that manner which was 
always so fascinating. ‘ Between you 
and me, our dear neighbors are a set of 
prejudiced old rustics,” he said, with a 
confidential smile, as he went out ; “ but it 
will be strange if you and 1 together can- 
not make them hear reason.” Could any- 
thing be more flattering to a young man ? 
And it was the father of Edith who 
grasped his hand thus warmly — who as- 
sociated him with himself in a conjunc- 
tion so flattering. John forgot the little 
wrench of theoretical disappointment — 
the ludicrous ease with which he had been 
made to give place to Rintoul. After all, 
something must be sacrificed, he allowed, 
to the heir of an important family — and 
the brother of Edith Lindores ! 

But this was not his last visitor on this 
eventful afternoon. The earl had scarcely 
disappeared when Rolls once more threw 
open the door of the library, in which 
John usually sat, and announced with 
much solemnity Mr. Torrance of Tinto. 
The man whom the earl, though vouching 
for him as “a sterling character,” had al- 
lowed to be wanting in knowledge of the 
world, came striding in with that air of 
taking up all the space in the room and 
finding it too small for him, which wealth 
and a vulgar mind are so apt to give. 
That John should dislike him instinc- 
tively from the moment he set eyes upon 
him, was nothing remarkable; for was 
not he the owner of the most obnoxious 
house in the neighborhood? the man to 
whom Carry Lindores had been sacri- 
ficed? John Erskine felt, as he rose to 
meet the new-comer, a sense of the shab- 
biness and smallness of his own house, 
such as, even in the first evening of dis- 
enchantment, had scarcely affected him 
so strongly before. When his visitor cast 
round him that bold glance of his big, 
projecting, light-blue eyes, John saw 
through them the insignificance of the 
place altogether, and the humility of his 
own position, with a mortification which 
he could scarcely subdue. Torrance was 





tall and strong —an immense frame of a 
man, with very black hair and dark com- 
plexion, and something insufferably inso- 
lent, audacious, cynical, in those large, 
light eyes, a fleur de téte. His insolence 
of nature was sufficiently evident; but 
what John did not see was the underlying 
sense of inferiority which his new visitor 
could not shake off, and which made him 
doubly and angrily arrogant, as it were, in 
his own defence. It galled him to recog- 
nize better manners and breeding than 
his own — breeding and manners which 
perhaps he had found out, as John did the 
inferiority of his surroundings, through 
another’s eyes. But Torrance’s greeting 
was made with great show of civility. He 
had heard much of John as a friend of 
the family at Lindores, he said. 

“Not but what I should have called, 
anyhow,” he explained, “though Tinto 
really belongs to the other side of the 
county, and Dalrulzian is rather out of 
the way for me ; but still civility is civility, 
and in the country we’re a kind of neigh- 
bors. I hope you like it, now you are 
here?” 

“ Pretty well,” was all that John said. 

“It’s a nice little place. Of course 
you knew what it was —not one of the 
great country places; but it stands well, 
and it looks fine at a distance. Few 
places of its size look better when you’re 
a good bit away.” 

This tried the young man’s patience, 
but he did his best to smile. “It is well 
enough,” he said; “I expected no better. 
It is not imposing like Tinto. Wherever 
one goes, it seems to me impossible to 
get out of sight of your big house.” 

“Yes, it’s an eyesore to half the coun- 
ty; I’m well aware of that,” said Tor- 
rance, with complacency. “ There’s far 
more of it than is any good tome. Lady 
Car—I hear you knew Lady Car before 
we were married,” he said, fixing John 
almost threateningly with those light eyes 
— ‘fills it now and then; and when I was 
a:bachelor, I’ve seen it pretty full in Sep- 
tember; but in a general way it’s too big, 
and a great trouble to keep up.” 

“I hope Lady Caroline is quite well?” 
John said, with formal gravity. 

“She is well enough. She is never 
what you call quite well. Women get into 
a way of ailing, I think, just as men get 
into a way of drinking. You were sur- 
prised to hear she was married, I sup- 
pose?” he asked abruptly, with again the 
same threatening, offensive look, which 
made John’s blood boil. 

“ | was surprised — as one is surprised 
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by changes that have taken place years 
before one hears of them; otherwise it is 
no surprise to hear that a young lady has 
married. Of course,” John added, with 
serious malice, “I had not the advantage 
of knowing you.” 

Torrance stared at him for a moment, 
as if doubtful whether to take offence or 
not. Then he uttered, opening capacious 
jaws, a fierce laugh. 

“I am very easy to get on with, for 
those that know me,” he said, “if that’s 
what you mean. We’re a model couple, 
Lady Car and I: everybody will tell you 
that. And I don’t object to old friends, 
as some men do. Let them come, I al- 
ways say. If the difference is not in favor 
of the present, it’s a pity —that’s all | 
say.” 

To this John, not knowing what an- 
swer to make, replied only with a little 
bow of forced politeness, and nothing 
more. 

“ ] suppose they wereina very different 

position when you used to know them?” 
said Torrance; “in a poor way enough — 
ready to make friends with whoever turned 
up? ” 
“It would be very bad policy on my 
part to say so,’”’said John, “seeing that I 
was one of the nobodies to whom Lady 
Lindores, when she was Mrs. Lindores, 
was extremely kind —as it seems to me 
she always is.” 

“Ah, kind! that’s all very well: you 
weren’t nobody — you were very eligible 
—in those days,” said Torrance, with a 
laugh, for which John would have liked to 
knock him down; but there were various 
hindrances to this laudable wish. First, 
that it was John’s own house, and civility 
forbade any aggression ; and second, that 
Tinto was much bigger and stronger than 
the person whom, perhaps, he did not in- 
tend to insult— indeed there was no ap- 
pearance that he meant to insult him at 
all. He was only a coarse and vulgar- 
minded man, speaking after his kind. 

“The fact is, if you don’t mind my 
saying so, I’m not very fond of my mam- 
ma-in-law,” said Torrance. “Few men 
are, so far as 1 know: they put your wife 
up to all sorts of things. For my part, I 
think there’s a sort of conspiracy among 
women, and mothers hand it down to their 
daughters. A man should always part his 
wife from her belongings when he can. 
She’s a great deal better when she has 
nothing but him to look to. She sees 
then what’s her interest —to please him 
and never mind the rest. Don’t you think 
I’m complaining — Lady Car’s an excep- 








tion. You never catch her forgetting that 
she’s Lady Caroline Torrance and has her 
place to fill. Doesn’t she do it, too! 
She’s the sort of woman, in one way, 
that’s frightened at a fly—and on the 
other, the queen wouldn’t daunt her; 
that’s the sort of woman I like. She’s 
what you call a grand damm —and no 
mistake. Perhaps she was too young for 
that when you knew her; and had noth- 
ing then to stand on her dignity about.” 

Here John, able to endure no longer, 
rose hastily, and threw open a window. 
“The weather gets warm,” he said, 
“though it is so early, and vegetation is 
not so far behind in Scotland as we sup- 
pose.” 

“Behind! I should like to know in 
what we’re behind!” cried his guest; and 
then his dark countenance reddened, and 
he burst into another laugh. “Perhaps 
you think I’m desperately Scotch,” he 
said; “but that’s a mistake. I’mas little 
prejudiced as anybody can be. I was at 
Oxford myself. I’m not one of your local 
men. The earl would like me to take his 
way and follow his lead, as if I were a 
country bumpkin, you know. That’s his 
opinion of every man that has stuck to 
his own country and not wandered abroad ; 
and now he finds I have my own way of 
thinking, he doesn’t half like it. We can 
think for ourselves down in the country 
just as well as tlie rest of you.” After he 
had given vent to these sentiments, how- 
ever, Torrance got up with a half-abashed 
laugh. “Ifyou come over to Tinto, Lady 
Car and I will be glad to see you. We'll 
show you some things you can’t see every 
day — though we are in an out-of-the-way 
corner, you’re thinking,” he said. ' 

“T have already heard of the treasures 
of Tinto,” said John, glad that there was 
something civil to say. 

Pat Torrance nodded his head with 
much self-satisfaction. ‘ Yes, we’ve got 
a thing or two,” he said. “I’m nota 
connoisseur myself. I know they’ve cost 
a fortune — that’s about all I’m qualified 
to judge of. But Lady Car knows all 
about them. You would think it was she 
and not I they belonged to by nature. 
But come and judge for yourself. 1’m 
not a man to be suspicious of old friends.” 

And here he laughed once more, with 
obvious offensive meaning; but it took 
John some time to make out what that 
meaning could be. His visitor had been 
for some time gone, fortunately for all 
parties, before it burst upon him. He 
divined then, that it was he who was sup- 
posed to have been poor Carry’s lover, 
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and that her husband’s object was the dia- 
bolical one of increasing her misery by 
the sight of the man whom she had loved 
and forsaken. Why had she forsaken 
Beaufort for this rude barnyard hero? 
Was it for the sake of his great house, 
which happily was not visible from Dalrul- 
zian, but which dominated half the county 
with gingerbread battlements, and the 
flag that floated presumptuous as if the 
house were a prince’s? Had Carry pre- 
ferred mere wealth, weighed by such a 
master, to the congenial spirit of her 
former lover? It fretted the young man 
‘even to think of sucha possibility. And 
the visitors had fretted him each in some 
special point. They- neutralized the 
breadth of the external landscape with 
their narrow individuality and busy bus- 
tling little schemes. He went out to 
breathe an air more wholesome, to find 
refuge from that close pressure of things 
personal, and circumscribed local scenery, 
in the genial quietness and freshness of 
the air outstde. How busy they all were 
in their own way, how intent upon their 
own plans, how full of suspicion and criti- 
cism of each other! Outside all was quiet 
—the evening wind breathing low, the 
birds in full chorus. John refreshed him- 
self with a long walk, shaking off his dis- 
couragement and partial disgust. Peggy 
Burnet was at her door, eager to open 
the gate for him as he passed. She had 
just tied a blue handkerchief about the 
pot containing her “man’s” tea, which 
her eldest child was about to carry. As 
he sauntered up the avenue, this child, a 
girl about ten, tied up so far as her shoul- 
ders were concerned in a small red-tartan 
shawl, but with uncovered head and bare 
legs and feet, overtook him, skimming 
along the road with her bundle. She ad- 
mitted, holding down her head shyly, that 
she was little Peggy, and was carrying 
her father his tea. “ He’s up in the fir 
wood on the top of the hill. He'll no’ be 
back as long as it’s light.” 

“ But that is a long walk for you,” said 
John. 

“It’s no’ twa miles, and I’m fond, fond 
to get into the woods,” said Peggy. She 
said “ wudds,” and there was a curious 
sing-song in the speech to John’s unac- 
customed ears. When she went on she 
did not curtsey to him as a well-condi- 
tioned English child would have done, 
but gave him a merry nod of her flaxen 
head, which was rough with curls, and 
sped away noiseless and swift, the red 
shawl over her shoulders, which was care- 
fully knotted round her waist and made a 





bunch of her small person, showing far 
off through the early greenness of the 
brush-wood. When she had gone on a 
little, she began to sing like a bird, her 
sweet young voice rising on the air as if 
it had wings. It was an endless song 
that Peggy sang, like that of Words- 
worth’s reaper — 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending. 


It went winding along, a viewless voice, 
beyond the house, along the slopes, away 
into the paleness of the hilltop, where 
the tall pine-trunks stood up like columns 
against the light. It was like the fresh 
scent of those same pines — like the aro- 
matic peat-smoke in the air — a something 
native to the place, which put the troubles 
and the passions he had stumbled against 
out of the mind of the young laird. He 
was reconciled somehow to Scotland and 
to nature by little Peggy’s love for the 
“ wudds,” and the clear ringing melody of 
her endless song. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

THE GEOLOGICAL INFLUENCES WHICH 

HAVE AFFECTED BRITISH HISTORY. 

PROBABLY few readers realize to how 
large an extent the events of history have 
been influenced by the geological struc- 
ture of the ground whereon they have 
been enacted. I propose to illustrate this 
influence from some of the more salient 
features in the early human occupation of 
the British Islands, and in the subsequent 
historical progress of the English people. 
No better proof of the reality of the rela- 
tion in question could be given than the 
familiar contrast between the heart of En- 
gland and the heart of Scotland. The 
one area is a region of low plains, inhab- 
ited = an English-speaking race, richly 
agricultural in one part, teeming with a 
busy mining population in another, dotted 
with large cities ; the air often foul from 
the smoke of thousands of chimneys and 
resonant with the clanking of innumerable 
manufactories, and the screams of loco- 
motives flying hither and thither over a 
network of railways. The other region is 
one of rugged mountains and narrow 
glens tenanted by a Celtic race, which, 
keeping to its old Gaelic tongue and 
primitive habits, has never built towns, 
hardly even villages —a region partly de- 
voted to pasture, and still haunted by the 
game and wild animals of primeval times, 
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but with no industrial centres, no manu- 
factures of any kind, and only a feeble 
agriculture struggling for existence along 
the bottoms of the valleys. Now, why 
should two parts of the same small coun- 
try differ so widely from each other? To 
give a complete answer to the question 
would of course involve a detailed exami- 
nation of the history of each area. But 
we should find that fundamentally the dif- 
ferences have arisen from the originally 
utterly distinct geological structure of the 
two regions. This diversity of structure 
initiated the divergences in human char- 
acteristics even in far pre-historic times, 
and continues, even in spite of the blend- 
ing influences of modern civilization, to 
maintain them down to the present day. 
Let us first briefly consider what was 
the probable condition of Britain at the 
time when the earliest human beings ap- 
peared in the country. At that ancient 
epoch there can be no doubt that the 
British Islands still formed part of the 
mainland of continental Europe. There 
is reason to believe that the general level 
of these islands may have been then con- 
siderably higher than it has been since. 
From the shape of the bottom of the At- 
lantic immediately to the west of our area, 
as revealed by the abundant soundings 
and dredgings of recent years, it is evi- 
dent that if the British Islands were now 
raised even one thousand feet or more 
above their present level, they would not 
thereby gain more than a belt of lowland 
somewhere about two hundred miles 
broad on their western border. They 
stand, in fact, nearly upon the edge of the 
great European plateau which, about two 
hundred and thirty miles to the west of 
them, plunges rapidly down into the 
abysses of the Atlantic. It is perfectly 
certain, therefore, that though our area 
was formerly prolonged westwards be- 
yond its present limits, there has never 
een any important mass of land to the 
west of us in recent geological times, or 
within what we call the human period — 
probably never at any geological epoch at 
all. Every successive wave of migration, 
whether of plant or of animal, must have 
come from the other or eastern side. But 
though our country could never have 
stretched much beyond its present west- 
ward limits, it once undoubtedly spread 
eastward over the site of what is now the 
North Sea. Even at the present day, an 
elevation of less than six hundred feet 
would convert the whole of that sea into 
dry land from the north of Shetland to 
the headiands of Brittany. At the time 
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when these wide plains united Britain to 
the mainland, the Thames was no doubt 
a tributary of the Rhine, which, in its 
course northward, may have received 
other affluents from the east of Britain 
before it poured its waters into the Atlan- 
tic somewhere between the heights of 
Shetland and the mountainous coasts of 
southern Norway. 

There is evidence of remarkable oscil- 
lations of climate at the epoch of the ad- 
vent of man into this part of Europe. A 
time of intense cold, known as the ice 
age or glacial period, was drawing to a 
close. Its glaciers, frozen rivers and 
lakes, and floating icebergs, had converted 
most of Britain, and the whole of north- 
ern Europe, into a waste of ice and snow, 
such as north Greenland still is; but the 
height of the cold was past, and there now 
came intervals of milder seasons, when 
the wintry mantle was withdrawn north- 
wards, so as to allow the vegetation and 
the roaming animals of more temperate 
latitudes to spread westwards into Britain. 
From time to time a renewal of the cold 
once more sent down the glaciers into the 
valleys, or even into the sea, froze the 
rivers over in winter, and allowed the 
Arctic flora and fauna again to migrate 
southwards into tracts from which the 
temperate plants and animals were forced 
by the increasing cold to retreat. At last, 
however, the Arctic conditions of climate 
ceased to reappear, and the Arctic vege- 
tation, with its accompanying reindeer, 
musk-sheep, lemming, Arctic fox, glutton, 
and other northern animals, retreated from 
our low grounds. Of these ancient, chilly 
periods, however, the Arctic plants still 
found on our mountain-tops remain as 
living witnesses, for they are doubtless 
descendants of the northern vegetation 
which overspread Britain when still part 
of the Continent, and before the arrival 
of our present temperate flora and fauna. 

Previous to the final retreat of the ice, 
the alternating warmer intervals brought 
into Britain many wild animals from 
milder regions to the south. Horses, 
stags, Irish elks, roe deer, wild oxen, and 
bisons roamed over the plains ; wild boars, 
three kinds of rhinoceros, two kinds of 
elephant, brown bears and grizzly bears, 
haunted the forests. The rivers were 
tenanted by the hippopotamus, beaver, 
otter, water-rat; while among the car- 
nivora were wolves, foxes, wild cats, 
hyznas, and lions. Many of these ani- 
mals must have moved in herds across 
the plains, over which the North Sea now 





rolls. Their bones have been dredged 
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up in hundreds by the fishermen from the 
surface of the Dogger-Bank. 

Such were the denizens of southern 
England when man made his first appear- 
ance there. It seems not unlikely that he 
came some time before the close of the 
long ice age. He may have been tempo- 
rarily driven out of the country by the 
returning cold periods, but would find his 
way back as the climate ameliorated. 
Much ingenuity has been expended in 
tracing a succession of civilization in this 
primeval human population of Britain. 
Among the records of its presence there 
have been supposed to be traces of an 
earlier race of hunters of a low order, 
furnished with the rudest possible stone 
implements ; and a later people, who, out 
of the bones of the animals they cap- 
tured, supplied themselves with deftly- 
made, and even artistically decorated 
weapons. All that seems safely deduci- 
ble from the evidence, however, may be 
summed up in saying that the Jal@olithic 
men, or men of the older stone period, 
who hunted over the plains, and fished in 
the rivers, and lived in the caves of this 
country, have left behind them imple- 
ments, rude indeed, but no doubt quite 
suitable for their purpose; and likewise 
other weapons and tools of a more fin- 
ished kind, which bear a close relation- 
ship to the implements still in use among 
the modern Eskimos. It has been sug- 
gested that the Eskimos are their direct 
descendants, driven into the inhospitable 
north by the pressure of more warlike 
races. 

The rude hunter and dweller in caves 
passed away before the advent of the 
farmer and herdsman of the xeolithic or 
later stone period. We know much more 
of him than of his predecessors. He was 
short of stature, with an oblong head, and 
probably a dark skin and dark, curly hair. 
His implements of stone were often artis- 
tically fashioned and polished. Though 
still a hunter and fisher, he knew also how 
to farm. He had flocks and herds of do- 
mestic animals; he was acquainted with 
the arts of spinning, could make a rude 
kind of pottery, and excavate holes and 
subterranean galleries in the chalk for the 
extraction of flints for his weapons and 
tools. That he had some notion of a 
future state may be inferred from arrow- 
heads, pottery, and implements of various 
kinds which are found in his graves, evi- 
dently placed there for the use of the 
departed. He has been regarded as prob- 
ably of a non-Aryan race, of which per- 
haps the modern Basques are lineal 





descendants, isolated among the fast- 
nesses of the Pyrenees by the advance of 
younger tribes. Traces of his former 
presence in Britain have been conjectured 
to be recognizable in the small, dark 
Welshmen, and the short, swarthy Irish- 
men of the west of Ireland. 

When the earliest neolithic men ap- 
peared in this region, Britain may still 
have been united to the Continent. But 
the connection was eventually broken. It 
is obvious that no event in the geological 
history of Britain can have had a more 
powerful influence on its human history 
than the separation of the country as a 
group of islands cut off by a cunstlontie 
channel from direct communication with 
the mainland of Europe. Let us consider 
for a moment how the disconnection was 
probably brought about. 

There can be no doubt that at the time 
when Britain became an island, the gen- 
eral contour of the country was on the 
whole what it is still. The same groups 
of mountains rose above the same plains 
and valleys, which were traversed by the 
same winding rivers. We know that in 
the glacial and later periods considerable 
oscillations of level took place; for, on 
the one hand, beds of sea-shell are found 
at heights of twelve or thirteen hundred 
feet above the present sea-level; and on 
the other hand, ancient forest-covered 
soils are now seen below tide-mark. It 
was doubtless mainly subsidence that 
produced the isolation of Britain. The 
whole area slowly sank, until the lower 
tracts were submerged, the last low ridge 
connecting the land with France was 
overflowed, and Britain became a group 
of islands. But unquestionably the iso- 
lation was helped by the ceaseless wear 
and tear of the superficial agencies which 
are still busy at the same task. The slow 
but sure washing of descending rain, the 
erosion of watercourses, and the gnawing 
of sea-waves a!! told in the long degrada- 
tion. And thus, foundering from want of 
support below, and eaten away by attacks 
above, the low lands gradually dimin- 
ished, and disappeared beneath the sea. 

Now, in this process of separation, 
Ireland unfortunately became detached 
from Britain. We have had ample occa- 
sion in recent years to observe how much 
this geological change has affected our 
domestic history. That the isolation of 
Ireland took place before Britain had 
been separated from the Continent, may 
be inferred from a comparison of the dis- 
tribution of living plants and animals. 
Of course, the interval which had then 
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elapsed since the submergences and ice- 
sheets of the glacial period must have 
been of prodigious duration, if measured 
by ordinary human standards. Yet it 
was too short to enable the plants and 
animals of central Europe completely to 
possess themselves of the British area. 
Generation after generation they were 
moving westward, but long before they 
could all reach the north-western sea- 
board, Ireland had become an island, so 
that their further march in that direction 
was arrested, and before the subsequent 
advancing bands had come as far as Brit- 
ain, it too had been separated by a sea 
channel which finally barred their prog- 
ress. Comparing the total land mam- 
mals of the west of Europe, we find that 
while Germany has ninety'species, Britain 
has forty, and Ireland only twenty-two. 
The reptiles and amphibia of Germany 
number twenty-two, those of Britain thir- 
teen, and those of Ireland four. Again, 
even among the winged tribes, where the 
capacity for dispersal is so much greater, 
Britain possesses twelve species of bats, 
while Ireland has no more than seven, 
and one hundred and thirty land-birds to 
one hundred and ten in Ireland. The 
same discrepancy is traceable in the flora, 
for while the total number of species of 
flowering plants and ferns found in Brit- 
ain amounts to fourteen hundred and 
twenty-five, those of Ireland number nine 
hundred and seventy — about two-thirds 
of the British flora. Such facts as these 
are not explicable by any difference of 
climate rendering Ireland less fit for the 
reception of more varied vegetation and 
animal life; for the climate of Ireland is 
really more equable and genial than that 
of the regions lying to the east of it. 
They receive a natural and consistent 
interpretation on the assumption of the 
gradual separation of the British Islands 
during a continuous north-westward mi- 
— of the present flora and fauna 
rom central Europe. 

The last neck of land which united 
Britain to the mainland was probably that 
through which the Strait of Dover now 
runs. Apart from the general subsidence 
of the whole North Sea area, which is at- 
tested by submerged forests on both 
sides, it is not difficult to perceive how 
greatly the widening of the channel has 
been aided by waves and tidal currents. 
The cliffs of Kent on the one side and of 
the Boulonnais on the other, ceaselessly 
battered by the sea, and sapped by the 
trickle of percolating springs, are crum- 
bling before our veryeyes. The scour of 
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the strong tides which pour alternately 
up and down the strait must have helped 
also to deepen the Channel. And yet, in 
spite of the subsidence and this constant 
erosion, the depression remains so shal- 
low that its deepest parts are less than 
one hundred and eighty feet below the 
surface. As has often been remarked, if 
St. Paul’s Cathedral could be shifted from 
the heart of London to the middle of the 
Straits of Dover, more than half of it 
would rise above water. 

At what relative time in the human oc- 
cupation of the region this channel was 
finally opened cannot be determined. At 
first the strait was doubtless much nar- 
rower than it has since become, so that it 
would not oppose the same obstacle to 
free intercourse which it now does, and 
neolithic man may have readily traversed 
it in his light coracle of skins. Be this 
as it may, there can be no doubt that the 
old Basque or Iberian stock had for many 
ages inhabited Britain before the succeed- 
ing wave of human migration advanced to 
overflow and efface it. The next invaders 
—the first advance-guard of the great 
Aryan family —were Celts, whose de- 
scendants still form a considerable part 
of the population of the British Isles. 
The Celt differed in many respects from 
the small, swarthy Iberian whom he sup- 
planted. He was tall, round-headed, and 
fair-skinned, with red or brown hair. 
Endowed with greater bodily strength 
and pugnacity, he drove before him the 
older and smaller race of short, oblong- 
headed men, gradually extirpating them, 
or leaving here and there, in less attrac- 
tive portions of the country, small island- 
like remnants of them which insensibly 
mingled with their conquerors, though, as 
I have already remarked, traces of these 
remnants are perhaps partially recogniza- 
ble in the characteristic Iberian-like linea- 
ments of some districts of the country 
even at the present day. 

The Celts, as we now find them in 
Britain, belong to two distinct divisions 
of the race, the Irish or Gaelic, and the 
Welsh or Cymric. Some difference of 
opinion has arisen as to which of these 
branches appeared in the country first. 
It seems to me that if the question is 
discussed on the evidence of geological 
analogy, the unquestionable priority 
should be assigned to the Gaels. There 
can be no doubt that the Celts came from 
the east. They had already overspread 
Gaul and Belgium before they invaded 
Britain. The tribe which is found on the 





most northerly and westerly tracts must 
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have crossed on its way the regions lying 
to the east, while on the other hand, the 
race occupying the eastern tracts should 
be of later origin. We ought to judge of 
the spread of the human population as we 
do of that of the flora and fauna. Had 
England been already occupied by the 
Welsh, Cymric, or British branch, it is 
inconceivable that the Irish or Gaelic 
branch could have marched through the 
territory so occupied, and have estab- 
lished itself in Scotland and Ireland. 
The Gaels were, no doubt, the first to 
arrive. Finding the country inhabited by 
the little neolithic folk they dispossessed 
them, and spread by degrees over the 
whole of the islands. Ata later time the 
Cymry arose. We are not here concerned 
with the question whether these originated 
by a gradual bifurcation in the develop- 
ment of the Celtic race after its settlement 
within Britain, or came as a later Celtic 
wave of migration from the Continent. It 
is enough to notice that they are found at 
the beginning of the historical period to 
be in possession of England, Wales, and 
the south of Scotland up to the estuary 
of the Clyde. It is improbable that the 
Gaels, who must once have occupied the 
same attractive region, would have will- 
ingly quitted it for the more inhospitable 
moors of Scotland and the distant bogs 
and fenlands of Ireland. It is much 
more likely that they were driven forcibly 
out of it. Possibly the traditions they 
carried with them of the greater fertility 
of England may have instigated the 
numerous inroads which from early Ro- 
man times downwards they made to re- 
cover the lands of their forefathers. 
Crossing from Ireland they repossessed 
themselves of the west of Wales, and 
sweeping down from the Scottish High- 
lands they repeatedly burst across the 
Roman wall, carrying pillage and rapine 
far into the province where their Cymric 
cousins had begun to learn some of the 
arts and the effeminacy of Roman civiliza- 
tion. 

Looking at the territory occupied by 
the Cymry at the time of their greatest 
extension, we can see how their course 
northward was influenced by geological 
structure. As they advanced along the 
plains which lay on the west side of the 
great Pennine chain of the centre and 
north of England, they encountered the 
range of fells which connects the mountain 
group of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
with the uplands of Yorkshire and Dur- 
ham. This would probably be for some 
time a barrier to their progress. But 





after crossing it by some of the deep val- 
leys by which it is trenched, they would 
find themselves in the wide plains of the 
Eden and the Solway. Still pushing their 
way northward, and driving the Gaels 
before them, they would naturally follow 
the valley of the Nith, leaving on the left 
hand the wild mountainous region of Gal- 
loway, or “country of the Gael,” to which 
the conquered tribe retired, and on the 
right the high moorlands about the head 
of Clydesdale and Tweeddale. Emerging 
at last upon the lowlands of Ayrshire and 
lower Clydesdale they would spread over 
them until their further march was ar- 
rested by the great line of the Highland 
mountains. Into these fastnesses, stoutly 
defended by the Pictish Gaels, they seem 
never to have penetrated. But they built, 
as their northern outpost, the city and 
castle of Alcluyd, where the picturesque 
rock of Dumbarton, or “fort of the Brit- 
ons,” towers above the Clyde. 

At one time, therefore, the Cymry ex- 
tended from the mouth of the Clyde to the 
south of England. One language — 
Welsh and its dialects — appears to have 
been spoken throughout that territory. 
Hence the battles of King Arthur— 
which, from the evidence of the ancient 
Welsh poems, appear to have been 
fought, not in the south-west of England 
as is usually supposed, but in the middle 
of Scotland, against the fierce Gwyddyl 
Ffichti or Picts of the north and the 
heathen swarming from beyond the sea — 
were sung all the way down into Wales 
and Devon, and across the Channel 
among the vales of Brittany, whence, be- 
coming with every generation more mys- 
tical and marvellous, they grew into favor- 
ite themes of the romantic poetry of Eu- 
rope. 

The Roman occupation affected chiefl 
the lowlands of England and Scotland, 
where the more recent geological forma- 
tions extend in broad plains or plateaux. 
Numerous towns were built there, between 
which splendid roads extended across the 
country. The British inhabitants of these 
lowlands were not extirpated, but contin- 
ued to live on the lands which they had 
tilled of old, more or less affected by the 
Roman civilization, with which, for some 
four centuries or more, they were brought 
in contact. But the regions occupied by 
the more ancient rocks, rising into rugged, 
forest-covered mountains, offered an 
effective barrier to the march of the Ro- 
man legions, and afforded a shelter within 
which the natives could preserve their an 
cient manners and language with but little 
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change. The Romans occupied the broad 
central lowland region of Scotland, which 
is formed by the old red sandstone and 
carboniferous strata, extending up to the 
base of the Highlands. But though they 
inflicted severe defeats upon the wild bar- 
barians who issued from the dark glens, 
and though they seem to have been led by 
Severus round by the Aberdeenshire low 
grounds to the shores of the Moray Firth, 
and to have returned through the heart of 
the Highlands, they were never able per- 
manently to bring any part of the moun- 
tainous area of crystalline rocks under 
their rule. 

The same geological influences which 
guided the progress of the Roman armies 
may be traced in the subsequent Teutonic 
invasions of Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and 
Norwegians. Arriving from the east and 
north-east, these hordes found level low- 
lands open to their attack. Where no 
impenetrable thicket, forest, fenland, or 
mountainous barrier impeded their ad- 
vance, they rapidly pushed inland, utterly 
extirpating the British population, and 
driving its remnants steadily westward. 
By the end of the sixth century the Brit- 
ons had disappeared from the eastern half 
of the island south of the Firth of Forth. 
Their frontier, everywhere obstinately 
defended, was very unequal in its capabil- 
ities of defence. Inthe north, where they 
had been driven across bare moors and 
bleak uplands, they found these inhos- 
pitable tracts for a time a barrier to the 
further advance of the enemy; but where 
they stood face to face with their foe in 
the plains they could not permanently 
resist his advance. This difference in 
physical contour and geological structure 
led to the final disruption of the Cymric 
tract of country by the two most memora- 
ble battles in the early history of En- 
gland. 

Between the Britons of south Wales 
and those of Devon and Cornwall lay the 
rich vale of the Severn. Across this 
plain there once spread, in ancient geo- 
logical times, a thick sheet of Jurassic 
strata of which the bold escarpment of the 
Cotswold Hills forms a remnant. The 
valley has been in the course of ages hol- 
lowed out of these rocks, the depth of 
which is only partly represented by the 
height of the Cotswold plateau. The Ro- 
mans had found their way into this fertile 
plain, and, attracted by the hot springs 
which still rise there, had built the vener- 
able city of Bath and other towns. One 
hundred and seven years after the Ro- 
mans quitted Britain, the West Saxons, 
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who had gradually pushed their way west- 
ward up the valley of the Thames, found 
themselves on the edge of the Cotswold 
piateau, looking down upon the rich and 
long settled plains of the Severn. De- 
scending from these heights they fought 
in 577 the decisive battle of Deorham, 
which had the effect of giving them pos- 
session of the Severn valley, and thus of 
isolating the Britons of Devon and Corn- 
wall from the rest of their kinsmen. 
Driven thus into the south-west corner of 
England upon ancient Devonian and gran- 
ite rocks, poorer in soil, but rich in wealth 
of tin and copper, these Britons main- 
tained their individuality for many centu- 
ries. Though they have now gradually 
been fused into the surrounding English- 
speaking people, it was only about the 
middle of last century that they ceased to 
use their ancient Celtic tongue. 

Still more important was the advance 
of the Angles on the north side of Wales. 
The older palzozoic rocks of the princi- 
pality form a mass of high grounds which, 
flanked with a belt of coal-bearing strata, 
descend into the plains of Cheshire. 
Younger formations of soft red triassic 
marl and sandstone stretch northward, to 
the base of the carboniferous and Silurian 
hills of north Lancashire. This strip of 
level and fertile ground, bounded on the 
eastern side by high desert moors and im- 
penetrable forests, connected the Britons 
of Wales with those of the Cumbrian 
uplands, and, for nearly two hundred 
years after the Romans had left Britain, 
was subject to no foreign invasion, save 
perhaps occasional piratical descents from 
the Irish coasts. But at last, in the year 
607, the Angles, who had overspread the 
whole regions from the Firth of Forth to 
the south of Suffolk, crossed the fastness 
of the Pennine chain and burst upon the 
inhabitants of the plains of the Dee. A 
great battle was fought at Chester in 
which the Britons were routed. The An- 
gles obtained permanent possession of 
these lowlands, and thus the Welsh were 
effectually cut off from the Britons of 
Cumbria and Strathclyde. The latter 
have gradually mingled with their Teu- 
tonic neighbors, though the names of 
many a hill and river bear witness to their 
former sway. The Welsh, on the other 
hand, driven into their hilly and mountain- 
ous tracts of ancient palxozoic rocks, 
have maintained their separate language 
and customs down to the present day. 

Turning now to the conflict between 
the Celtic and Teutonic races in Scotland, 
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directed by the geological structure of 
the country. The level secondary forma- 
tions which underlie the plains, and form 
so notable a feature in the scenery of En- 
gland, are almost wholly absent from 
Scotland. The pale#ozoic rocks of the 
latter kingdom have been so crumpled and 
broken, so invaded by intrusions of igne- 
ous matter from below, and over two- 
thirds of the country rendered so crystal- 
line and massive, that they stand up for 
the most part as high tablelands, deeply 
trenched by narrow valleys. Only along 
the central counties, between the base of 
the Highlands on the one side and the 
southern uplands on the other, where 
younger palzozoic formations occur, are 
there any considerable tracts of lowland ; 
and even these are everywhere interrupted 
by protrusions of igneous rock, forming 
minor groups of hills, or isolated crags, 
like those that form so characteristic a 
feature in the landscapes around Edin- 
burgh. In old times dense forests and 
impenetrable morasses covered much of 
the land. A country fashioned and 
clothed in this manner is much more suit- 
able for defence than for attack. The 
high mountainous interior of the north, 
composed of the more ancient crystalline 
rocks, which had sheltered the Caledo- 
nian tribes from the well-ordered advance 
of the Roman legions, now equally pro- 
tected them from the sudden swoop of 
Saxon and Scandinavian sea-pirates. 
Neither Roman nor Teuton ever made 
any lasting conquest of that territory. It 
has remained in the hands of its Celtic 
conquerors till the present time. 

But the case has been otherwise with 
the tracts where the younger palzozoic 
deposits spread out from the base of the 
Highland mountains. These strata have 
not partaken of the violent corrugations 
and marked crystallization to which the 
older rocks have been subjected. On the 
contrary, they extend in gentle undula- 
tions forming level plains, and strips of 
lowland between the foot of the more an- 
cient hills and the margin of the sea. It 
was on these platforms of undisturbed 
strata that invaders could most success- 
fully establish themselves. So dominant 
has been this geological influence, that 
the line of boundary between the crystal- 
line rocks and the old red sandstone, 
from the north of Caithness to the coast 
of Kincardineshire, was almost precisely 
that of the frontier established between 
the old Celtic natives and the later hordes 
of Danes and Northmen. To this day, 


the races, it still serves to define the re- 
spective areas of the Gaelic-speaking and 
English-speaking populations. On the 
old red sandstone we hear only English, 
often with a northern accent, and even 
with not a few northern words that seem 
to remind us of the Norse blood which 
flows in the veins of these hardy fisher- 
folk and farmers. We meet with groups 
of villages and towns; the houses, though 
often poor and dirty, are for the most part 
solidly built of hewn stone and mortar, 
with well-made roofs of thatch, slate, or 
flagstone. The fuel in ordinary use is 
coal, brought by sea from the south. But 
no sooner do we penetrate within the area 
of the crystalline rocks than all appears 
changed. Gaelic is now the vernacular 
tongue. There are few or no villages. 
The houses are built of boulders gath- 
ered from the soil and held together with 
mere clay or earth, and are covered with 
frail roofs of ferns, straw, or heather, kept 
down by stone-weighted ropes of the same 
materials. Fireplaces and chimneys are 
not always present, and the pungent blue 
smoke from fires of peat or turf finds its 
way out by door and window, or beneath 
the begrimed rafters. The geological 
contrast of structure and scenery which 
allowed the Teutonic invaders to drive 
the older Celtic people from the coast- 
line, but prevented them from advancing 
inland, has sufficed during all the subse- 
quent centuries to keep the two races 
apart. 

On the north-western coasts of the isl- 
and there are none of the fringes of more 
recent formations which have had so 
marked an influence on the east side. 
From the north of Sutherland to the head- 
lands of Argyle the more ancient rocks 
of the country rise steep and rugged out 
of the sea, projecting in long, bare prom- 
ontories, forever washed by the restless 
surge of the Atlantic. Here and there 
the coast-line sinks into a sheltered bay, 
or is interrupted by some long, winding 
inlet that admits the ebb and flow of the 
ocean tides far into the heart of the moun- 
tains. Only in such depressions coulda 
seafaring people find safe harbors and fix 
their settlements. When the Norsemen 
sailed round the north-west of Scotland 
they found there the counterpart of the 
country they had left behind —the same 
type of bare, rocky, island-fringed coast- 
line sweeping up into bleak mountains, 
winding into long sea-lochs or fjords be- 
neath the shadow of sombre pine forests, 
and westward the familiar sweep of the 
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now is this resemblance, that the Scot 
who for the first time sails along the west- 
ern seaboard of Norway, can hardly real- 
ize that he is not skirting the coast-line of 
Inverness, Ross, or Sutherland. Sucha 
form of coast forbade easy communica- 
tion by land between valley and valley. 
Detached settlements arose in the more 
sheltered bays, where glens, opening in- 
land, afforded ground for tillage and pas- 
ture. But the intercourse between them 
would be almost wholly by boat, for there 
could be no continuous line of farms, vil- 
lages, and roads, like those for which the 
old red sandstone selvages offered such 
facilities on the eastern coast. Hence, 
though the Norsemen possessed them- 
selves of every available bay and inlet, 
driving the Celts into the more barren in- 
terior, the natural contours made it im- 
possible that their hold of the ground 
should be so firm as that of their kinsmen 
in the east. When that hold began to 
relax, the Gaelic natives of the glens came 
down once more to the sea, and all obvi- 
ous trace of the Norse occupation event- 
ually disappeared, save in the names given 
by the sea-rovers to the islands, promon- 
tories, and inlets —the “ays,” “ nishes” 
or “nesses,” and “fords” or “fjords” — 
which, having been adopted by the Celtic 
natives, show that there must have been 
some communication and probable inter- 
marriage between the races. Among the 
outer islands the effects of the Norwegian 
occupation were naturally more enduring, 
though even there the Celtic race has 
long recovered its ground. Only in the 
Orkney and Shetland group have the vi- 
kings left upon the physical frame and 
language of the people the strong impress 
of their former presence. To this daya 
Shetlander speaks of going to Scotland, 
meaning the mainland, much as a Low- 
land Scot might talk of visiting England, 
or an Englishman of crossing to Ireland. 

But besides governing in no small de- 
gree the distribution of races in Britain, 
the geological structure of the country 
has probably not been without its influ- 
ence upon the temperament of the peo- 
ple. Let us take the case of the Celts, 
originally one great race, with no doubt 
the same average type of mental and 
moral disposition, as they unquestionably 
possessed the same general build of body 
and cast of features. Probably nowhere 
within our region have they remained un- 
mixed with a foreign element, and this, 
together with the varying political condi- 
tions under which they have lived, must 
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But after every allowance has been made 
for these several influences, it seems to 
me that there are residual differences 
which cannot be explained except by the 
effects of environment. ‘The Celt of Ire- 
land and of the Scottish Highlands was 
originally the same being; he crossed 
freely from country to country; his lan- 
guage, manners and customs, arts, reli- 
gion, were the same on both sides of the 
channel, yet no two natives of the Brit- 
ish Islands are now marked by more 
characteristic differences. The Irishman 
seems to have changed less than the 
Highlander; he has retained the light- 
hearted gaiety, wit, impulsiveness, and 
excitability, together with that want of 
dogged resolution and that indifference 
to the stern necessities of duty, which we 
regard as pre-eminently typical of the 
Celtictemperament. The Highlander, on 
the other hand, cannot be called either 
merry or witty; he is rather of a self-re- 
strained, reserved, unexpansive, and even 
perhaps somewhat sullen, disposition. 
His music partakes of the melancholy 
cadence of the winds that sigh through 
his lonely glens ; his religion, too, one of 
the strongest and noblest features of his 
character, retains still much of the gloomy 
tone of a bygone time. Yet he is courte- 
ous, dutiful, determinedly persevering, 
unflinching as a foe, unwearied as a friend, 
fitted alike to follow with soldier-like obe- 
dience, and to lead with courage, skill, 
and energy —a man who has done much 
in every climate to sustain and expand 
the reputation of the British Empire. 
Now what has led to so decided a con- 
trast? I cannot help thinking that one 
fundamental cause is to be traced to the 
great difference between the geological 
structure and consequent scenery of Ire- 
land and of the Highlands. By far the 
greater part of Ireland is occupied by the 
carboniferous limestone, which, in gently 
undulating sheets, spreads out as a vast 
plain. Round the margin of this plain 
the older formations rise as a broken 
ring of high ground, while here and there 
from the surface of the plain itself they 
tower into isolated hiils or hilly groups ; 
but there is no extensive area of moun- 
tains. The soil is generally sufficiently 
fertile, the climate soft, and the limestone 
plains are carpeted with that rich verdant 
pasture which has suggested the name of 
the Emerald Isle. In such a region, so 
long as the people are left free from for- 
eign interference, there can be but little 
to mar the gay, careless, childlike tem- 
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country yields no vast wealth, it yet can 
furnish, with but little labor, all the nec- 
essaries of life. The Irishman is nat- 
urally attached to his holding. His 
fathers for generations past have cul- 
tivated the same little plots. He sees no 
reason why he should try to be better 
than they, and he resents, as an injury 
never to be forgiven, the attempt to re- 
move him to where he may elsewhere im- 
prove his fortunes. The Highlander, on 
the other hand, has no such broad, fertile 
plains around him. Placed in a glen, 
separated from his neighbors in the next 
glens by high ranges of rugged hills, he 
finds a soil scant and stony, a climate wet, 
cold, and uncertain. He has to fight 
with the elements a never-ending battle, 
wherein he is often the loser. The dark 
mountains that frown above him gather 
around their summits the cloudy screen 
which keeps the sun from ripening his 
miserable patch of corn, or rots it with 
perpetual rains after it has been painfully 
cut. He stands among the mountains 
face to face with nature in her wilder 
moods. Storm and tempest, mist-wreath 
and whirlwind, the roar of waterfalls, the 
rush of swollen streams, the crash of 
loosened landslips, though he may seem 
hardly to notice them, do not pass with- 
out bringing, unconsciously perhaps, to 
his imagination, their ministry of terror. 
Hence the playful mirthfulness and light- 
hearted ease of the Celtic temperament 
have in his case been curdled into a stub- 
bornness, which may be stolid obstinacy 
or undaunted perseverance, according to 
the circumstances which develop it. Like 
his own granite hills he has grown hard 
and enduring, not without a tinge of mel- 
ancholy, suggestive of the sadness that 
lingers among his wind-swept glens, and 
that hangs about the slopes of birk round 
the quiet waters of his lonely lakes. The 
difference between Irishman and Scot 
thus somewhat resembles, though on a 
minor scale, that between the Celt of low- 
land France and the Celt of the Swiss 
Alps, and the cause of the difference is 
doubtless traceable in great measure to a 
similar kind of contrast in their respective 
surroundings. 

If now we turn to the influences which 
have been at work in the distribution of 
the population of the country and the de- 
velopment of the national industries, we 
= in large degree of a geological 
sind. 

In the first place, the feral ground, or 
territory left in a state of nature and given 
up to game, lies mostly upon rocks which, 





protruding almost everywhere to the sur- 
face and only scantily and sparsely cov- 
ered with a poor soil, are naturally in- 
capable of cultivation. The crystalline 
formations of the Scottish Highlands 
may be taken as an example of this kind 
of territory. The grouse-moors and deer- 
forests of that region exist there, not 
merely because the proprietors cf the 
land have so willed it, but because over 
hundreds of square miles the ground it- 
self could be turned to no better use, for 
it can neither be tilled nor pastured. 
Much patriotic nonsense has bcen writ- 
ten about the enormity of retaining so 
much land as game preserves. But in 
this, as in so many other matters, man 
must be content to be the servant of na- 
ture. He cannot plant crops where she 
has appointed that they shall never grow; 
nor can he pasture flocks of sheep where 
she has decreed that only the fox, the wild 
cat, and the eagle shall find a home. 

In the second place, the true pasture- 
lands, that is, the tracts which are too 
high or sterile for cultivation, but which 
are not too rocky to refuse to yield, when 
their heathy covering is burnt off, a sweet, 
grassy herbage, excellent for sheep and 
cattle, lie mainly on elevated areas of 
non-crystalline palzozoic rocks. The long 
range of pastoral uplands in the south of 
Scotland, and the fells of Cumberland, 
Northumberland, and Yorkshire, are good 
examples. These lonely wilds might be 
grouped into districts each marked off by 
certain distinctive types of geological 
structure, and consequently of scenery. 
And it might, for aught I know,'be pos- 
sible to show that these distinctions have 
not been without their influence upon the 
generations of shepherds who have spent 
their solitary lives among them; that in 
character, legends, superstitions, song, 
the peasants of Lammermuir might be 
distinguished from those of Liddesdale, 
and both from those of Cumberland and 
Yorkshire —the distinction, subtle per- 
haps and hardly definable, pointing more 
or less clearly to the differences in their 
respective surroundings. 

In the third place, the sites of towns 
and villages may often be traced to a 
guiding geological influence. Going back 
to feudal times we at once observe to 
what a large extent the positions of the 
castles of the nobles were determined by 
the form of the ground, and notably by 
the prominence of some crag which, rising 
well above the rest of the country, com- 
manded a wide view and was capable of 
defence. Across the Lowlands of Scot- 
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land such crags are abundantly scattered. 
They consist for the most part of hard 
projections of igneous rock, from which 
the softer sandstones and shales, that 
once surrounded and covered them, have 
been worn away. Many of them are 
crowned with medieval fortresses, some 
of which stand out among the most fa- 
mous spots in the history of the country. 
Dumbarton, Stirling, Blackness, Edin- 
burgh, Tantallon, Dunbar, the Bass, are 
familiar names in the stormy annals of 
Scotland. A strong castle naturally gath- 
ered around its walls the peasantry of the 
neighborhood, for protection against the 
common foe, and thus by degrees the orig- 
inal collection of wooden booths or stone 
huts grew into a village or even into a 
populous town. The Scottish metropolis 
undoubtedly owes its existence in this 
way to the bold crag of basalt on which 
its ancient castle stands. 

In more recent times the development 
of the mining industries of the country 
has powerfully affected both the growth 
and decay of towns. Comparing in this 
respect the maps of to-day with those of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years ago, we cannot but be struck with 
the remarkable changes that have taken 
Some places which 


place in the interval. 
were then of but minor importance have 
now advanced to the first rank, while oth- 
ers that were among the chief towns of 
the realm have either hardly advanced at 


all or have positively declined. If now 
we turn to a geological map, we find that 
in almost all cases the growth has taken 
place within or near to some important 
mineral field, while the decadence occurs 
in tracts where there are no workable 
minerals. Look, for example, at the pro- 
digious increase of such towns as Glas- 
ow, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
irmingham, and Middlesborough. Each 
of these owes its advance in population 
and wealth to its position in the midst of, 
or close to, fields of coal and iron. Con- 
trast, on the other hand, the sleepy quiet, 
unprogressive content, and even some- 
times unmistakable decay, of not a few 
county towns in our agricultural districts. 
Closely connected with this subject is 
the remarkabie transference of population 
which for the last generation or two has 
been in such rapid progress among us. 
The large manufacturing towns are in- 
creasing at the expense of the rural dis- 
tricts. The general distribution of the 
popuiation is changing, and the change is 
obviousiy underlaid by a geological cause. 
People are drawn to the districts where 
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they can obtain most employment and 
best pay ; and these districts are necessa- 
rily those where coal and iron can be ob- 
tained, without which no branch of our 
manufacturing industry could exist. 

In the fourth place, the style of archi- 
tecture in different districts is largely 
dependent upon the character of their 
geology. The mere presence or absence 
of building-stone creates at once a funda- 
mental distinction. Hence the contrast 
between the brickwork of England, where 
building-stone is less common, and the 
stonework of Scotland, where stone 
abounds. But even as we move from 
one part of a stone-using region to an- 
other, marked varieties of style may be 
observed, according to local geological 
development. The massive yellow lime- 
stone blocks of Bath or Portland, the 
thin blue flags and slates of the Lake 
district, the thick courses of deep-red 
freestone in Dumfriesshire, the bands of 
fine, easily-dressed white sandstone at 
Edinburgh, the flints of Kent and Sussex, 
have all produced certain differences of 
style and treatment. To a geological eye 
passing rapidly through a territory, the 
character of its buildings is often sugges- 
tive of its geology. 

In the fifth and last place, the dominant 
influence of the geology of a country 
upon its human progress is nowhere more 
marvellously exhibited than in the growth 
of British commerce. The internal trade 
of this country may be spoken of as its 
life-blood, pulsating unceasingly along a 
network of railways. This vast organism 
possesses not one but many hearts, from 
each of which a vigorous circulation pro- 
ceeds. Each of these hearts or nerve- 
centres is located on or near a mineral 
region, whence its nourishment comes. 
The history of the development of our 
system of railways, our steam machinery, 
our manufactures, is unintelligible except 
when taken together with the opening up 
of our resources in coal and iron. 

The growth of the foreign commerce 
of the country enforces the same lesson. 
Even, however, before the days of steam 
navigation, her geological structure gave 
England a distinct advantage over her 
neighbors on the Continent. Owing to 
the denudation that has hollowed out the 
surface of the country, and the subsidence 
that has depressed the shoreward tracts 
beneath the sea, the coast-line of Britain 
abounds in admirable natural harbors, 
which on the opposite side of the Chan- 
nel and North Sea are hardly to be found. 
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fancy of navigation this gave a superior- 
ity for which hardly anything else could 
compensate. We boast that it is our in- 
sular position and our English blood that 
have made us sailors. Let us remember 
that in spite of their less favorable posi- 
tion, our neighbors on the opposite shores 
of the Continent have become excellent 
sailors too, and that if we have been en- 
abled to lead the van in international 
commerce it has been largely due to the 
abundant, safe, and commodious inlets 
in our coast-line which have sheltered our 
marine. 

Of the foreign trade of the country it 
is not needful tospeak. Its rapid growth 
during the present century is distinctly 
traceable to the introduction of steam 
navigation, and therefore directly to the 
development of those mineral resources 
which form so marked an element in the 
fortunate geological construction of the 
British Islands. 

ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
AN UNPUBLISHED DIARY 


WRITTEN BY DEAN SWIFT. 


Every one interested in the literature 
of the last century is aware that when 
Mr. John Forster died he was engaged in 
writing an elaborate biography of Swift; 
that of this work he lived only to complete 
the first volume, but that, though he had 
made no progress with the second and 
third volumes, he had collected materials 
for them. Those materials formed part 
of his magnificent bequest to the South 
Kensington Museum, where they are now 
deposited. Few readers appear to be 
aware of their existence, still fewer have 
any conception of their great value. 
Among these documents is a small note- 
book which belonged to Swift; and with 
the contents of that note-book we propose 
to present our readers. It appears to 
have been guarded by Mr. Forster with 
jealous vigilance, for not a line of it has 
as yet seen the light, nor is even an allu- 
sion to it to be found in any work relating 
to Swift. It had escaped the notice of 
every editor and every biographer, though 
among those editors was Sir Walier Scott, 
and among those biographers was Monck 
Mason. Mr. Forster had evidently re- 
served it as a grateful surprise for his 
readers, merely observing in his preface 


lished journal in Swift’s handwriting, 
singular in its character, and of extraordi- 
nary interest. Of the verses he says 
nothing at all. A mere glance at these 
documents will suffice to show their value 
—their value as pieces intrinsically curi- 
ous, and as pieces peculiarly illustrative 
of the dean’s character and habits. Of 
their authenticity there can be no ques- 
tion. Those who are familiar with Swift’s 
writings would indeed require no further 
guarantee than that afforded by internal 
evidence alone. But the ink, the paper, 
the handwriting — and the handwriting of 
Swift can never be mistaken —form in 
themselves conclusive testimony. 

It would be interesting to know the 
history of this remarkable little volume. 
Mr. Forster obtained it from Dr. Todd, 
senior fellow of Dublin University, but 
how it got into Dr. Todd’s hands we have 
now no means of knowing. It originally 
belonged to Worral, one of Swift’s most 
intimate friends, for on the first page is 
an inscription: ‘“* This book was all wrote 
by Dean Swift, and was Mr. Worral’s.” 
On the same page in Swift’s handwriting 
is another inscription: “This book I 
stole from the Right Honble. George 
Dodington Esqr. one of the Lords of the 
Treasury. But the scribblings are all my 
own.” On the opposite page are some 
memoranda in the dean’s hand: “In 
Fleet Street about a clerk of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral.” “Spectacles for seventy 
years old.” “Godfrey in Southampton 
Street. Hungary waters, and palsy 
drops,” and the like. On the third page 
are some verses, extremely difficult to 
decipher, and cancelled. They are ap- 
parently the rough sketch of a poem. 
We give them exactly as they stand : — 


Shall I repine 
Because my shabby threadbare waistcoat, to... 
Full five years . . . or out at elbows 
So see the Cassock of a poor divine 
Worn out at elbows why should he repine 
If neither brass nor marble can withstand 
The mortal force of Time’s destructive hand 
If mountains sink to vales, if Cityes dye 
And lessening rivers mourn their fountains dry 
When my old Cassock says a Welch divine 
Is out at elbows why should I repine ? 


Then commences the really valuable part 
of the manuscript —the powerful and 
characteristic poem to which we shall 
presently recur, and the diary, to which it 
may be well to prefix a few words by way 
of introduction. It was written, it will be 
seen, at Holyhead, and it is dated Sep- 
tember 22, 1727. Swift had at this time 
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political greatness. Three years before, 
the Drapier Letters had in Ireland given 
him power more than regal.. The publi- 
cation of “Gulliver’s Travels” in the 
autumn of 1726 had established his pre- 
eminence in letters. But neither fame 
nor power had been able to irradiate with 
even a passing gleam the deep gloom 
which was settling on his life. Rage and 
misery, the result partly of ill-health, 
partly of domestic misfortune, but arising 
mainly from his continually brooding over 
the degradation of his adopted country, 
were gnawing at his heart. A cruel dis- 
ease tortured his body. Esther Johnson 
was on her death-bed, and he had hurried 
from London in the hope of seeing her 
before she quitted him forever. In his 
correspondence at this period —in his 
letters, that is to say, to Sheridan and 
Worral —his distress and agony find pas- 
sionate utterance. Of this there are no 
traces in the diary, for it was his habit to 
find in these soliloquies, as well as in the 
trivialities recorded in them, that refuge 
from distressing thoughts which ordinary 
men find in light and idle conversation. 
“ All this,” he writes in the middle of the 
diary, “is to divert thinking; ” and these 
words are the key not only to this journal, 
but to the more famous Journal to Stella. 
The whole journal is, like the famous 
Journal to Stella, curiously illustrative of 
almost all Swift’s peculiarities of temper 
and intellect. His sensitive pride, not un- 
mingled with vanity, his reserve and 
hauteur struggling with his craving for 
human society, his grave drollery, the 
restless activity of his mind, his never- 
failing humor, his acute sensibility, his 
listless but keenly observant interest in 
all that was passing round him, his sharp, 
swift insight, his querulous impatience 
with everything which militated against 
his physical comfort, his frugality pushed 
even to parsimony, his detestation of the 
Irish, his sarcastic intolerance of dulness 
and mediocrity —all find illustration here. 


The Diary. 


Friday at 11 in the morning I left Chester. 
It was Sept. 22 1727. 

I bated at a blind ale-house 7 miles from 
Chester. I thence rode to Ridland * in all 22 
miles. I lay there, bred (sic) bed, meat and 
tolerable wine. I left Ridland a quarter after 
4 morn on Saturday. Slept on Penmanmaur, 
examined about my sign verses the Inn is to 
be on t’other side, therefore the verses to be 
changed. I baited at Conway, the guide going 
to another Inn, the maid of the old Inn saw 


* Rhuddlan, 





me in the street and said that was my horse, 
she knewme. There I dined and sent for Ned 
Holland a squire famous for being mentioned 
in Mr. Lyndsay’s verses to Day Morice, I there 
again saw Hook’s tomb who was the 4st child 
of his— mother, and had himself 27 children 
he dyed about 1638. There is a note here that 
one of his posterity new furbished up the in- 
scription, I had read in A. Bt Williams Life * 
that he was buryed in an obscure church in 
North Wales. I enquired and heard that it 
was at (sic) Church within a mile of Bangor, 
whither I was,going, I went to the Church, 
the guide grumbling. I sawthe Tomb with 
his Statue kneeling (in marble). It began thus 
[Hospes lege et relege quod in hoc obscuro 
sacello non expectares. Hic jacet omnium 
Presulum celeberrimus]. I came to Bangor 
and crossed the Ferry a mile from it where 
there is an Inn which, if it be well kept, will 
break Bangor. There I lay, it was 22 miles 
from Holyhead. I was on horseback at 4 in 
the morning resolving to be at Church at Holy- 
head but we then lost Owen Tudor’s tomb at 
Penmany. We passed the place (being a little 
out of the way) by the Guide’s knavery who 
had no mind to stay. I was now so weary with 
riding that I was forced to stop at Langueveny, 
7 miles from the Ferry, and rest two hours, 
Then I went on very weary, but in a few miles 
more Watts’t horse lost his two fore-shoes. 
So the Horse was forced to limp after us. 
The Guide was less concerned than I. Ina 
few miles more my Horse lost a fore-shoe, and 
could not go on the rocky ways. I walked 
above two miles to spare him. It was Sunday 
and no Smith to be got. At last there was a 
Smith in the way: we left the Guide to shoe 
the horses and walked to a hedge Inn 3 miles 
from Holyhead. There I stayed an hour with 
no ale to be drunk. A boat offered, and [ 
went by sea and sayled in it to Holyhead. 
The Guide came about the same time. I 
dined with an old Innkeeper, Mrs. Welch, 
about 3 on a Loyne of mutton very good, but 
the worst ale in the world, and no wine, for the 
day before I came here a vast number went to 
Ireland after having drunk out all the wine. 
There was stale beer and I tryed a (illegible) 
receit of Oyster shells which I got powdered 
on purpose; bat it was good for nothing. I 
walked on the rocks in the evening and then 
went to bed and dreamt [ had got 20 falls from 
my Horse. 

Monday Sept. 25. The captain talks of sail- 
ing at 12. The talk goes off, the wind is fair 
but he says it is too fierce. I believe he wants 
more Company. I had a raw chicken for din- 
ner and Brandy with water for my drink. I 
walked morning and afternoon among the 
rocks. This evening Watts tells me that my 
jand-lady whispered him that the Grafton 
packet boat just come in had brought her 18 . 
bottles of Irish Claret. I secured one and 
supped on part of a neat’s tongue which a 


* See Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams, p. 230. 
t Swift's servantman, see infra. 
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friend at London had given Watt to put up 
for me, and drank a pint of the wine, which 
was bad enough. Not a soul is yet come to 
Holyhead except a young fellow who smiles 
when he meets me and would fain be my com- 
panion, but it has not come to that yet. I writ 
abundance of verses this day ; and several use- 
ful hints, thé [I say it. I went to bed at ten 
and dreamt abundance of nonsense. 

Tuesday 26th. 1 am forced to wear a shirt 
3 days for fear of being lowsy. I was sparing 
of them all the way, It was a mercy there 
were 6 clean when [ left London; otherwise 
Watt (whose blunders would bear an history) 
would have got them all in the great Box of 
goods which went by the Carrier to Chester. 
He brought but one crevat, and the reason he 
gave was because the rest were foul and he 
thought he should not get foul linen into the 
Portmanteau. For he never dreamt it might 
be washed on the way. My shirts are al! foul 
now, and by his reasoning I fear he will leave 
them at Holyhead when we go. I got a small 
Loyn of mutton but so tough I could not chew 
it, and drank my second pint of wine. I 
walked this morning a good way among the 
rocks, and to a hole in one of them from 
whence at certain periods the water spurted up 
several feet high. It rained all night and hath 
rained since dinner. But now the sun shines 
and I will take my afternoon walk. It was 
fiercer and wilder weather than yesterday, yet 
the Captain now dreams of sailing. To say 
the truth Michaelmas is the worst season in 
the year. Is this strange stuff? Why what 
would you have me do? I have writ verses 
and put down hints till Iam weary. I see no 
creature. I cannot read by candlelight. Sleep- 
ing will make me sick. I reckon myself fixed 
here and have a mind like Marshall Tallard to 
take a house and garden. I wish you a Merry 
Christmas and expect to see you by Candle- 
mas. I have walked this morning again about 
3 miles on the rocks, my giddiness, God be 
thanked is almost gone and my hearing con- 
tinues. I am now retired to my chamber to 
scribble or sit humdrum. The night is fair 
and they pretend to have some hopes of going 
toemorrow. 

Sept. 26éh. Thoughts upon being confined 
at Holyhead. If this were to be my settle- 
ment during life I could caress myself a while 
by forming new conveniencies to be easy, and 
should not be frightened either by the solitude 
or the meaness of lodging, eating or drinking. 
I shall say nothing upon the suspense I am in 
about my dearest friend* because that is a 
case extraordinary, and therefore by way of 
comfort. -- I will speak as if it were not in my 
thoughts and only as a passenger who is in a 
scurvy, unprovided comfortless place without 
one companion and who therefore wants to be 
at home where he hath all conveniences proper 
for a Gentleman of quality. I cannot read at 
night, and I have no books to read in the day. 
I have no subject in my head at present to 


* Esther Johnson. 


write upon. I dare not send my linen to be 
washed for fear of being called away at half 
an hour’s warning, and then I must leave them 
behind which isa serious point; in the mean 
time I am in danger of being iowsy which is a 
ticklish Point. IL live at great expense without 
one comfortable bit or sup. I am afraid of 
joyning with passengers for fear of getting ac- 
quaintance with Irish, The days are short 
and I have five hours at night to spend by my- 
self before I go to bed, I should be glad to 
converse with Farmers or shopkeepers, but 
none-of them speak English. A Dog is better 
company than the Vicar, for I remember him of 
old. What can I do but write everything that 
comes into my head. Watt is a booby of that 
species which I dare not suffer to be familiar 
with me, for he would ramp on my shoulders 
in half an hour, But the worst part is my 
half-hourly longing, and hopes and vain ex- 
pectations of a wind, so that I live in suspense 
which is the worst circumstance of human na- 
ture. Iam a little wrung (?) from two scurvy 
disorders and if I should relapse there is not a 
Welsh house-cur that would not have more 
care taken of him, than I, and whose loss would 
not be more lamented. I confine myself to my 
narrow chamber in all unwalkable hours. The 
Master of the pacquet .boat, one Jones, hath 
not treated me with the least civility, although 
Watt gave him my name. In short I come 
from being used like an Emperor to be used 
worse than a Dog at Holyhead. Yet my hat 
is worn to pieces by answering the civilities of 
the poor inhabitants as they pass by. The 
women might be safe enough who all wear 
hats yet never pull them off, and if the dirty 
streets did not foul their petticoats by court- 
seying so low.* Look you; be not impatient 
for I only wait till my watch makes Io and 
then I will give you ease and myself sleep, if I 
can. O’ my conscience you may know a Welsh 
dog as well as a Welsh man or woman, by its 
peevish passionate way of barking. This 
paper shall serve to answer all your questions 
about my journey, and I will have it printed to 
satisfy the Kingdom. Forsan et hac olimisa 
damned lye t for I shall always fret at the re- 
membrance of this imprisonment, Pray pity 
your Watt for he is called dunce puppy and 
Lyar 500 times an hour, and yet he means not 
ill for he means nothing. Oh for a dozen bot- 
tles of deanery wine and a slice of bread and 
butter. The wine you sent us yesterday is a 
little upon the sour. I wish you had chosen a 
better. I am going to bed at ten o’clock be- 
cause I am weary of being up. Wednesday. 
Last night I dreamt the Lord Bolingbroke and 
Mr. Pope were at my Cathedral. Ld. in the 
gallery and that my Ld. was to preach. I 
could not find my surplice, the Church ser- 
vants were out of the way: the Door was shut. 
I sent to my Ld. to come into my stall for more 


* Thus the sentence runs in the manuscript; its 
meaning is certainly obscure. 

t He alludes of course to the famous words in the 
speech of Aéneas: ‘* Forsan et hec olim meninisse 





juvabit.” — An, I. 203. 
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conveniency to get into the pulpit: the stall 
was all broken, they said, Collegians had 
done it. I squeezed among the rabble; saw 
my Ld. in the Pulpit. I thought his prayer 
was good, but I forget it. In his Sermon I 
did not like his quoting Mr. Wycherley by 
name, and his play. This is all and so I 
waked. 

To-day we were certainly to sayl : the morn- 
ing was calm, Watt and I walked up the 
mountain Marucia, properly called Holyhead 
or Sacrum Promontorium by Ptolomy,* 2 miles 
from this town. I took breath 59 times. I 
looked from the top to see the Wicklow hills, 
but the day was too hazy, which I felt to my 
sorrow ; for returning we were overtaken by a 
furious shower, I got into a Welsh cabin 
almost as bad as an Irish one. There were 
only an old Welsh woman sifting flour who 
understood no English, and a boy who fell a 
roaring for fear of me. Watt (otherwise called 
unfortunate Jack) ran home for my coat but 
stayed so long that I came home in worse rain 
without him, and he was so lucky to miss me, 
but took care to convey the key of my room 
where a fire was ready for me. So I cooled 
my heels in the Parlour, till he came but called 
for a glass of Brandy. I have been cooking 
myself dry, and am now in my night gown. 
And this moment comes a Letter to me from 
one Whelden who tells me he hears I am a 
lover of the mathematics, that he has found 
out the Longitude, shown his discourse to Mr. 
Dobbs of yr Colledge and sent letters to all 
the mathematicians in London 3 months ago 
but received no answer; and desires I would 
read his discourse. I sent back his Letter 
with my answer under it, too long to tell you, 
only I said I had too much of the Longitude 
already by 2 Projectors whom I encouraged ; 
one of which was a cheat and the other cut 
his own throat: and for himself I thought he 
had a mind to deceive others or was deceived 
himself. And so I wait for dinner. I shall 
dine like a King all alone as I have done these 
six days. As it happened if I had gone strait 
from Chester to Park-gate 8 miles I should 
have been in Dublin on Sunday last. Now 
Michaelmas approackes, the worst time in the 
year for the sea, and this rain has made these 
parts unwalkable so that I must either write 
or doze. t Bite; when we were in the wild 
cabin I order Watt to take a cloth and wipe 
my wet gown and Cassock: it happened to be 
a meal-bag and as my gown dryed it was all 
daubed with flour well-cemented with the rain. 
What do I but see the gown and Cassock well 
dryed in my room, and while Watt was at din- 
ner I was an hour rubbing the meal out of 
them, and did it exactly. He is just come up 
and I have gravely bid him take them down to 
rub them, and I wait whether he will find out 
what I have been doing. The Rogue is come 
up in six minutes, and says there were but few 


* Ptol. Geog., lib. ii., cap. ii. 
+t Aterm of frequent occurrence in the Journal to 
Stella; the modern equivalent would be a ** quiz.” 





specks (tho’ he saw a thousand at first) but 
neither wondered at it, nor seemed to suspect 
me who labored like a horse to rub them out. 
The 3 packet boats are now all on their side, 
and the weather grown worse, and so much 
rain that there is an end of my walking. I 
wish you would send me word how I shall dis- 
pose of my time. I am as insignificant a per- 
son here as parson Brooke is in Dublin, by my 
conscience I believe Czsar would be the same 
without his army at his back; Well; the 
longer I stay here the more you will murmur 
for want of packets. Whoever would wish to 
live long should live here, for a day is longer 
than a week, and if the weather be fine, as 
long as a fortnight. Yet here I could live 
with two or three friends in a warm house, and 
good wine much better than being a slave in 
Ireland. But my misery is that 1 am in the 
very worst part of Wales under the very worst 
circumstances, afraid of a relapse, in utmost 
solitude, impatient for the condition of our 
friend, not a soul to converse with, hindered 
from exercise by rain, caged up in a room not 
half so large as one of the Deanery closets, 
my Room smokes into the bargain, but the 
weather is too cold and moist to be without a 
fire. There is or should be a proverb here, — 
when Mrs. Welch’s chimney smokes, ’Tis a 
sign she’ll keep-her folks. But when of smoke 
the room is clear. It is a sign we shan’t stay 
here. All this is to divert thinking. Tell me, 
am not [acomfortable wag? The Yatcht is to 
leave for Lord Carteret on the 14th of Octo- 
ber. I fancy he and I shall come over togeth- 
er. I have opened my door to let in the wind 
that it may drive out the smoke. I asked the 
wind why [he] is so cross, he assures me ’tis 
not his fault, but his cursed Master AZolus’s, 
Here is a young Jackanapes in the Inn waiting 
for a wind who would fain be my companion, 
and if I stay here much longer I am afraid all 
my pride and grandeur will truckle to comply 
with him, especially if I finish these leaves 
that remain, but I will write close and do as 
the Devil did at mass, pull the paper with my, 
teeth to make it hold out. 

Thursday. ’Tis allowed that we learn pa- 
tience by suffering. I have now not spirit 
enough left me to fret. I was so cunning 
these three last days that whenever I began to 
rage and storm at the weather I took special 
care to turn my face towards Ireland, in hope 
by my breath to push the wind forward, But 
now [ give up. However when upon asking 
how is the wind the people answer, Full in the 
teeth I cannot help wishing a T were in 
theirs. Well, it is now three in the afternoon. 
I have dined, and revisited the master, the 
wind and tide serve, and I am just taking boat 
to go [to] the ship. So adieu till I see you at 
the Deanery. 

Friday Michaelmas Day. You will now 
know something of what it is to be at sea. 
We had not been half an hour in the ship till 
a fierce wind rose directly against us, we tryed 
a good while, but the storm still continued : 
so we turned back and it was 8 at night dark 
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and rainy before the ship got back, and at an- 
chor. The other passengers went back in a 
boat to Holyhead; but to prevent accidents 
and broken shins I lay all night on board, and 
came back this morning at 8. Am now in my 
chamber where I must stay and get a fresh 
stock of patience. You all know well enough 
where I am, for I wrote thrice after your Let- 
ters that desired my coming over. The last 
was from Coventry, 19th instant, but I brought 
it with me to Chester and saw it put into the 
post on Thursday 21st, and the next day fol- 
lowed it myself, but the packet boat was gone 
before I could get here, because I could not 
ride 70 miles a day. 


So ends the journal, and such were the 
circumstances under which Swift left En- 
gland, never again to revisit it. In an- 
other page of the same pocket-book are 
written the following paragraphs, which 
appear to be the fragment of a notice pos- 
sibly intended to be prefixed to an edi- 
tion of the “ Miscellanies,” two volumes of 
which had a few months before been pub- 
lished by Pope. These volumes had 
drawn, both upon Swift himself and on 
his friends Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot, 
the attacks of innumerable scribblers, 
whom Pope was now preparing to gibbet 
in “ The Dunciad.” The piece is not dated, 
but it was in all probability written at 
Holyhead, at the same time as the diary. 
It is probably referred to in the entry for 
September 25, where he says, “I writ 
abundance of verses this day, and several 
useful hints.” 


I do hereby give notice to Posterity that 
having been the author of several writings, 
both in verse and prose which have passed 
with good success, it hath drawn upon me the 
censure of innumerable attemptors and imita- 
tors and creatures, many of whose names I 
know, but shall in this be wiser than Virgil 
and Horace by not delivering their names 
down to future ages and at the same time dis- 
appoint the tribe of writers, whose chief end 
next to that of getting bread, was an ambition 
of having their names upon record, by answer- 
ing or retorting their scurrilities, and armed 
slily have made use of my resentment to let 
the future world know that there were such 
persons now in being. I do therefore charge 
my successor in fame by virtue of being an 
antient 200 years hence to follow the same 
method. Dennis, Blackmore, Bentley and 
several others will reap great advantage by 
those who have not observed myrule. And 
heaven forgive Mr. Pope who hath so griev- 
ously transgressed it, by transmitting so many 
names of forgotten memory full at length to be 
known by Readers in succeeding times, who 
perhaps may be seduced to Duck lane and 
Grub Street, and there find some of the very 
treatises he mentions in his Satyres. I heart- 
ily applaud my own innucency and prudence 





upon this oceasion who never named above 6 
authors of remarkable worthlessness ; let the 
Fame of the rest be ‘upon Mr. Pope and his 
children. Mr. Gay, although more sparingly, 
hath gone upon the same mistake. 


This brings us to the verses.. A short 
copy of verses which are not found in this 
pocket-book, but which were apparently 
written at this time, have been printed in 
Scott’s edition of Swift (first edit., vol. xiv., 
p- 359) How they got into print or 
whence they were preduced we know not. 
But they would seem to show that Swift 
must have written more during these 
uncomfortable days than has been pre- 
served in the note-book before us. The 
printed verses are far inferior to the 
verses here for the first time given to the 
world. Indeed, the following verses 
seem to us to rank among the best of 
Swift’s minor pieces. They are in this 
most successful vein. Though they had 
not, as the manuscript shows, received his 
finishing touches, they have all the point, 
all the dry peculiar humor — all that con- 
densed energy of expression which are 
the characteristics of the poetry in which 
he excelled. The Irish policy of Carteret, 
and the method by which that policy was 
carried out, are very happily described. 
Swift’s hatred and contempt for the coun- 
try of which he had been the saviour, but 
which he never beheld without loathing, 
found here, as in many passages of his 
published works, eloquent expression. 
We should add that the manuscript is 
sometimes very difficult to decipher; and 
though we have had the assistance of a 
gentleman who has had great experience 
in such work, we have been obliged to in 
three cases leave blank spaces. 


Sept. 25th 1727. 
So here I sit at Holy head 
With muddy ale and mouldy bread 
* , .. both by wind and tide 
I see the ship at anchor ride 
All Christian vittals (séc) stink of fish 
I’m where my enemies would wish 
Convict of (?) lyes is every sign 
The Fair t had not one drop of wine. 
The Captain swears the sea’s too rough ;— 
He has not passengers enough ; 
And thus the Dean is forc’d to stay 
Till others come to help the pay 
In Dublin they’d be glad to see 
A pacquet —though it brings in me. 
They cannot say the winds are cross 
Your Politicians at a loss 


* The letters seem to be “I’m tained.” But the 
verse was evidently left unfinished by Swift, for on the 
margin he has placed a mark, thus— V, evidently 
meaning to return to it. 

t The hostess, Mrs. Welch. 
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For want of matter swears and frets 
Are (sic) forced to read the old gazettes, 
I never was in haste before 

To reach that slavish, hateful shore 
Before I always found the wind 

To me was most malicious — kind 

But now the danger of a friend 

On whom my fears and hopes depend 
Absent from whom all clymes are curst 
With whom I’m happy in the worst, 
With rage impatient makes me wait 

A passage to the land I hate 

Else rather on this bleaky shore 

Where loudest winds incessant roar, 
Where neither herb nor tree will thrive, 
Where nature hardly seems alive 

I'd go in Freedom to my grave 

Than rule yon Isle and be a slave. 


(Here a blank space is left in the manuscript.) 


Remove me from this land of slaves, 
Where all are fools and all are knaves 
Where every knave and fool is bought, 
Vet hardly'sells himself for nought 
Where Whig and Tory fiercely fight 
Who's in the wrong, who in the right. 
And where their country lies at stake 
They only fight for fighting’s sake. 
While English Sharpers take the pay 
And then stand by to see fair play. 
Meanwhile the whig is always winner 
And for his courage gets —a Dinner, 
His Excellency * too perhaps 

Spits in his mouth and stroakes his chaps, 
The humble whelp gives every vote 
To put the question strains his throat, 
His Excellency’s condescension 

Will serve instead of place or pension, 
When to the window he’s trepanned 
When my Lord shakes him by the hand, 
Or in the presence of beholders 

His arms upon the booby’s shoulders, 
You quickly see the gudgeon bite 

He tells his brother fools at night 
How well the Governor’s inclin’d, 

So just, so gentle, and so kind, 

He heard I kept a pack of hounds 
And longed to hunt upon my grounds 
He said our Lodges were so fair 

The land had nothing to compare 

But that indeed which pleas’d me most 
He called my Doll a perfect toast. 

He whisper’d public things at last 
Ask’d me how our Election past 

Some augmentation, Sir, you know 
Would make at least a handsome show. 
Now kings a compliment expect 

I shall not offer to direct. 

There are some prating folks in town, — 
But, Sir, we must support the Crown 
Our Letters say a Jesuit boasts 

Of some I——— on our coasts, 

The King is ready when you will 

To pass another Pqry (s#c) bill 

And for dissenters he intends 

To use them as his truest friends 


* Lord Carteret. 





Yes and the Church establish’d too y 
Since a grave Protestant like you 

I think they justly ought to share 

In all employments we can spare 

Next for encouragement of spinning 

A duty might be laid on linen, 

An act for laying down the plough 
England will send you corn enough, 
Another act that absentees 

For licencies shall pay no fees — 

If England’s friendship you would keep, 
Feed nothing in your lands but sheep. 
But make an act secure and full 

To bring up all who smuggle wool, 

And then he kindly gives us hints 

That all our wives should go in Chintz, 
To-morrow I shall tell you more, 

For I’m to dine with him at four 

This was the speech, and here’s the jest 
His arguments convinc’t the rest. 

Away he runs with zealous hotness 
Exceeding all the heels of Totness 

To move that all the nation round 
Should pay a guinea.in the pound. 

Yet should this blockhead beg a place 
Either from Excellence or grace 

Tis pre-engaged, and in his room 
Townshend’s cast Page or Walpole’s groom. 


It would be possible to institute a curi- 
ously close parallel between Swift and 
Skelton; but in none of his extant poems 
is Swift more essentially Skeltonian than 
in the following, which is exactly in the 
vein and sometimes in the very measure 
of “Why come ye not to Court?” It 
would be interesting to know if Swift was 
acquainted with the writings of that inter- 
esting and original poet. 


On Lord Carteret’s arms, given as the custom is 
at every inn where the Lord Lieutenant dines 
or lyes — with all the bills in a long Parlia- 
ment, 

’Tis forty to one 

When Carteret’s gone 
These praises we blot out, 
The truth will be got out, 
And then we’ll be smart on 
His Lordship or Wharton 
Or Shrewsbury’s Duke 
With many rebuke, 

Or Bolton the wise 

With his Spanish flyes, 

QO; Grafton the deep 
Either drunk or asleep, 
Then Tilly and Aymes 
Will then lodge their claims, 
If somebody’s grace 
Should come in their place, 
And thus it goes round, 
We praise and confound 
They come to no good 

Nor would if they could 


* This couplet is cancelled in the original. 
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To injure the nation 
Is recommendation 
And why should they save her 
By Icsing their favour ? 
Poor Kingdom thou wouldst be that Gov- 
ernor’s debtor 
Who kindly would leave thee no worse nor no 
better. 


We have spared no pains to make our 
transcript of this curious little volume 
accurate, but we are not sure that we have 
in all cases succeeded, for, though the 
handwriting in the manuscript is, as a 
rule, clear, the paper is sometimes blurred, 
and the ink thin and evanescent. 

J. CHURTON COLLINS. 


From Temple Bar. 
ROBIN. 


BY MRS, PARR, AUTHOR OF “ ADAM AND EVE,” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN company with Mr. Blunt, Robin had 
been taken all over the garden, and what 
he was pleased to call the “ pleasure- 
grounds,” but beyond that he did not care 
to go. There was nothing to see down 
there, he said, referring to the thicket 
below, which stood a dark spot between 
the two sloping stretches of green. The 
place had been let go wild, run over with 
blackberry bushes and brambles, that tore 
the very clothes off your back if you tried 
to get through them; besides, that was 
the place the squire chose to say belonged 
to him, “so let him have it,” he added. 
“ Don’t you go near it, Robin.” 

And Robin had said no; but now 
on this morning, when spring seemed 
born, and all that had lain dormant and 
still through the long winter had leaped 
into life again, Robin’s desire led her to 
seek where nature reigned supreme. The 
birds were there, singing in those trees 
*mid which their nests were built, and 
= as the thought came pictured the 

elight of stealthily creeping up and peep- 
ing in to see the little feathered fledge- 
lings as they lay. . 

There below, under the shelter of those 
stretched-out boughs — mostly hawthorns 
and giant shrubs, grown thick and tall 
because no hand had curbed their lavish 
spread — what wealth of flowers sprang 
up before her eyes: primroses, bluebells, 
wood sorrel, violets! Already with steps 
whose fleet impatience — while within 
range of watching eyes — she vainly 
strove to curb, Robin was flying across 





the lawn, and as she went she sung — for 
the chill of sorrow’s hand seemed, for the 
first time, to thoroughly let go its hold — 
and her heart, pe | rejoiced with all 
around, and joined in the glad pzean which 
welcomed back life again. Oh! unison 
of youth and spring! Winter is past, 
sorrow is forgotten; summer is near, 
happiness is at hand. 

Down through the grass, but partly dried 
of dew — which here and there sparkled 
like heaps of jewels caught by a beam of 
light — Robin ran, marking her path by 
this tree, or by that, ’gainst which she 
clung, and panting paused for breath; 
then knitting herself close, quick as a fawn 
she made a leap across the half-choked 
brook, and laughed aloud to find herself 
safe on the other side. And now the 
thicket must -be got into, the barriers 
forced that guard its outer edge: bram- 
bles, whose long trails have caught the 
wandering shrubs and bowed their aspir- 
ing heads to nail them to the ground; 
furze, dried and withered under the weight 
of some strong sloe, that, pushing it aside, 
has broken down the line, to stand thrust 
out toview. Here isa little gap by which, 
with many a wriggle, one might get one’s 
body through. Beyond, while stooping 
to make search for entry of some kind, 
Robin has had peeps of moss-grown 
mounds and heaps of autumn leaves, from 
out of whose brown crispness pale prim- 
rose heads are peeping, and, like the child 
that she is, her tongue goes babbling to 
them. 

“ You think I cannot get at you,” she 
says; “but I am coming. You will see 
me soon.” 

Her head has poked itself well through, 
her hat she has flung across the furze, 
and, but that a bramble catches her by 
the skirt, she would have been inside ere 
now. 

“You naughty, wicked thorns to try 
and keep me back.” Her nimble fingers 
— quick to set her free — fling the trails 
aside with all her force of strength, and 
scrambling up, she goes on her way to 
where an ancient holly stands, embraced 
from the neighboring be by suckers of 
the roses there. “Now, you must go 
aside!” Robin, impatient, brooked no 
more delay. With both her hands she 
freed the opening wide, and then — there 
was a pause —a cry, and she was caught 
within the arms of Jack, whose heart, set 
beating by sounds, of what he knew not, 
had drawn him close, and brought them 
face to face. O Time! hold back thy 
sands; O Love! spread quick thy wings. 
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“Jack!” 

“ Robin!” 

Still holding hands, the two had drawn 
apart, and there stood gazing bewildered, 
each putting questions without waiting a 
reply. 

The look which Jack cast upon the 
gown she wore seemed to give Robin the 
key. 
z We've lost him, Jack,” she cried, 
“he’s gone — he’s dead.” 

“ Dead!” 

“ Ah, I knew how sorry you would be.” 

Jack had turned deathly pale. 

“Sometimes I wondered — when you 
knew — whether you'd try and find me 
out.” 

‘He could not speak, a horrible tremor 


had seized him within. 


“I didn’t write because * She 
stopped ; the tears, blinding her eyes, fell 
down like rain. ‘“ What was the use? If 
you had come, what could you do? No 
one could bring him back to me —and 
there was Christopher to manage all the 
rest.” 

“ My God!” 

To get her handkerchief Robin had let 
go Jack’s hand, and down it fell nerveless 
at his side. 

“ My God!” he repeated. 

He saw it all; a flash had brought the 
thing, as it was, before him with all its 
chain of evidence complete. The uncle 
written to — who turned all he touched to 
money — was this Blunt; the son who had 
married the young girl, Christopher; the 
father who had died on the wedding-day 
was Veriker; and she who but a minute 
since seemed locked up in his heart’s safe 
keeping, waiting for him there, he now 
stood looking at—another’s wife. He 
staggered back as if a blow had struck 
him. Robin stretched out her hands, but 
before they touched him he had pushed 
them aside, and down over his face the 
gathering cloud settled, his mouth tight- 
ened, his brow lowered. 

“ Are you married ?” he said harshly. 

Robin’s face flushed, for in the tone a 
reproach seemed flung. 

“Yes,” she said. “I am married to 
Christopher Blunt.” 

Jack’s nostrils quivered. Was it con- 
tempt that made him look at her like 
that ? 

“ What else was there for me to do?” 
she added. “They told me that ease, 
comforts, having all he needed, might 
save him. How were these to be got? 
We were penniless — there was not a soul 








If ever guardian angel fought for man, 
Jack’s now did battle nobly. 

“ Tell her your love,” the tempter cried ; 
“say why you left—say you were going 
to seek her.” 

“Leave her in peace,” whispered the 
better voice; “knowing her love was 
yours, stain not her innocence by giving 
it life again.” 

“ Did your father wish you to get mar- 
ried ? how did you see —this man?” 

“He came to Venice to see us —to 
seek us out, was good and kind to Aim 
beyond anything my words could tell 
you. 

“ And is he kind to you?” 

Oh what an effort to get out the words, 
the clutch that caught his throat at the 
bare thought of her being happy! 

“Yes, very kind; there is nothing he 
would not do to try and make me happy.” 

He nodded his head. 

“Are you happy?” he asked after a 
pause, and the words were jerked out, 
strained and husky. 

Robin’s eyes avoided him. 

“T think — yes —I was growing to be,” 
she said faintly. 

Was growing—was growing! that 
fiend voice would drive him mad, fevering 
his blood with fifty wild temptations. 

“Did you know thatI had written to 
your father that — I was coming here?” 

She shook her head; her eyes were 
turned away. 

*] don’t know now why you are here. 
Didn’t you come to—to— seek after 
me?” 

“Then your father never showed you 
the letter that I sent, telling him that my 
uncle was ill” (she was looking, listening 
now). ‘He was Mr. Chandos, the late 
squire, who died. My name is Chandos 
now. I am the squire here.” 

“You—Jack? You! What, will you 
live here —live here near me? Is it pos- 
sible? Oh!” 

Words were not given to tell the trans- 
port of such joy. Christopher, her past 
troubles, her present surroundings, all 
vanished, swallowed up in the delight that 
she and Jack would be together again; 
together to talk of bygone days, to go 
over things they had done, places they 
had seen. Jack, standing there, was the 
embodiment of all that past which of Jate 
had been growing daily more dear to 
Robin. 

The anguish he had caused her, the 
tears she had shed for him, were forgot- 
ten. Already the grass was beginning to 


to turn to—I was friendless and alone.” | show green on the grave of that memory, 
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and it was to the old master — teacher — 
she gave welcome, with the thought that 
the same friendship which had existed 
then would continue now. 

Jack laughed, and it was a hard, bitter 
laugh he gave. 

“You seem to forget that you have a 
husband now. I’m not so sure how he 
and I should agree.” 

“Oh! no one could fall out with Chris- 
topher.” 

“Couldn’t they? I have managed al- 
ready to pick a very respectable quarrel 
with his father.” 

Robin’s face turned scarlet. Until that 
moment it seemed to her she had never 
thoroughiy realized how vulgar Mr. Blunt 
was. 

“ Christopher is not at all like him,” 
she said falteringly. 

“ Isn’t he?” Jack answered drily. 

And there was a pause —Jack still 
battling, Robin hesitating. It had come 
to her that she ought to speak of Christo- 
pher, to say something that would assure 
Jack of his goodness. It was disloyal, 
ungrateful, in her to permit any one — 
least of all, Jack — to suppose that Chris- 
topher resembled his father; besides 
which, there was something in Jack’s tone 
each time he referred to her marriage, 
that jarred upon Robin, that stirred her 
with the sense that she ought to say some- 
thing in defence of the husband who had 
been so generously good to her. 

“1 don’t know how it was,” she fal- 
tered, not knowing how to begin, “but 
neither of us, #e nor I, ever spoke of you 
to Christopher. I don’t think he ever 
heard your name.” 

“So much the better. He need not 
hear it now.” 

“ How not hear it now?” 

Robin’s eyes were fixed on him in sur- 
prise. 

“] mean that he need not hear it from 
ou. I am leaving here to-morrow — 
eaving here for a very long time” —he 
might forego her love, but he must see 

that he could still make her suffer — 
“perhaps never to return.” 

‘“* Never to return,” she echoed. 

The light went out of her eyes, her 
face grew blank, her mouth quivered as 
she spoke. 

“ Doesn’t it strike you,” he said harsh- 
ly, “ that it's best I should go?” 

She did not answer him. 

“Oh women! women!” he cried in 
thought. “ What fools men are to suffer 
for them!” 

It tortured him to believe that Robin 


could calmly contemplate the renewal of 
that mere friendly intercourse which once 
had existed between them. If he could 
but make sure that she had not forgotten, 
had not entirely overcome the love which 
he knew he had once held entirely his 
own, he could leave her more contented. 

“What good would there be in my re- 
maining here?” he said. “You would 
be as far off from me as though the ocean 
rolled between us.” 

Was that true? Robin’s heart was 
quickened by a crowd of new emotions 
— regret, reproach, compunction all rose 
up, battling within her. 

“You have a husband now,” Jack add- 
ed; “one who you tell me is good, kind, 
fond of you. No doubt you care for him 
in return?” Between each sentence he 
made a pause. Did he hope she would 
contradict him? 

Robin did not say a word. 

“ But why need I ask the question?” 
Jack was growing desperate. “If you 
had not cared for him —had not thought 
he could make you happier than any one 
else could — you would not have married 
him. I was not so very far off but a let- 
ter would have reached me.” 

“A letter about what?” she said. 
“How could you have helped us? In 
those days you were no better off than 
we were.” 

“That’s true! I forgot that money 
always wins the day.” 

Robin’s face was aflame. 

“You dare to say that to me!” she 
said. “Jack, you have grown cowardly.” 

“ No, I have only grown desperate,” he 
said. ‘And what wonder, when I see 
you sacrificed to a man who made you the 
price of his seeming generosity. Oh, 

you may shake your head in denial; but 
if not, why did he insist on marrying you, 
knowing that you had no love for him.” 

“ He did not insist. No, Jack, it was I 
who insisted when I knew that Ze wished 
it, and that we both must live dependent 
on him. I would have it so. 1 would 
marry him.” 

“Your father deceived me,” Jack ex- 
claimed passionately. “He wrote mea 
letter saying you were to leave Venice; 
that you were going in search of some 
place where you might live quietly. What 
did he mean by that? At that very time 
this man must have been with you.” 

“ I don’t know,” she said. ‘He never 
told me that he had written to you.” 

“ Nor that I had written to him? Oh, 
I see it all now.” 





Jack’s anger was mastering him. 
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“T was being cheated, fooled, made a 
dupe of! This fellow was the very son- 
in-law he wanted — the one I advised him 
to look out after.” 

Not knowing what had passed between 
the two, the words cut Robin to the quick. 

“He took your advice then, you see, 
and I have to thank him for it,” she add- 
ed proudly. “I have a husband good 
and kind, generous to me beyond anything 
I can say,” and gathering up her strength 
for a final effort, she said, looking at him 
fixedly, — 

“JT would not change Christopher for 
any other man living.” 

Did that pale, stern face belong to Rob- 
in? could those eyes that Jack had seen 
melting with love, flash forth such fire? 
A fresh agony writhed his heart, this new 
variety but added to her beauty. He felt 
himself growing sick, giddy, his self-con- 
trol was abandoning him, in another in- 
stant he would have to fling himself at 
her feet, implore her pity, entreat her not 
to forsake him. He had no more strength 
left than to wrestle with the horrible 
dread of giving way to his madness. 

Bending his head as if in acknowledg- 
ment of what she had said, he managed 
to force out, — 

“I think it would be better that I no 
longer detained you.” 

Robin, oblivious of everything but the 
effort needed for her own control, made a 
gesture of assent. They were standing 
each as it were looking at the other, yet 
the eyes of both were averted. 

“TI can but offer you my somewhat 
tardy congratulations and wishes for a 
continuance of your present happiness 
and prosperity. I am not likely to see 
you again, therefore we shall be spared 
the awkwardness of future meeting.” He 
paused, “ Good-bye, Robin.” 

“Good-bye, Jack.” 

How long had he stood waiting for 
those words to come —an instant, minute, 
hour? He could not tell, only he knew 
that as she spoke she raised her eyes, and 
up there leaped in him a giant whose 
name until halfway through the wood Jack 
did not stay to ask. 

The crackling boughs and leaves, and 
rustle of the branches as he went madly 
on his way, proclaimed his flight to her 
he left behind. 

Whether in love or anger, Jack was 
gone, and Robin stood alone. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


WITH just enough consciousness left 
to remember that on the road — into 





which from out of the thicket he would 
presently emerge —he might possibly 
meet persons walking, Jack endeavored 
to collect himself a little, to get his face 
into more every-day order, and pull him- 
self together again. This done, he walked 
on, his thoughts still so completely in 
mastery of his other senses that his 
usually quick ear did not catch sound of a 
horse’s hoofs, suddenly put into motion, 
galloping quickly away. 

Close to the hedge which on one side 
skirts the mound where three roads meet, 
only a short time before Georgy Temple 
might have been seen, standing raised in 
her stirrup, gazing intently at two figures 
who, while taking a survey of the thicket, 
had caught her eyes and arrested her 
attention. 

To the casual passer-by the enclosure 
below was merely indicated by the 
clumped -together tops of irregularly- 
grown trees; but Georgy, familiar with 
every landmark round, knew of a dwarfed, 
particular thorn, through the cleft stems 
of which you could get sight of the one 
really clear spot that the tangle beneath 
boasted of. 

In olden days had she not often scram- 
bled up that hedge in hopes of spotting 
Jack below? The smile that played 
around her mouth was brought there by 
the recollection of a certain whistle she 
used to give, attained by great pains and 
much practice, and gloried in, because, 
try as he did, stretching his mouth, with 
both his fingers in, as big as a clown’s, 
Jack could produce no sound. 

Georgy laughed outright ; what a hoyden 
she had been, more of a boy than Jack 
himself! Dear old Jack! she was very 
glad to have him back again, and then 
she gave a little shrug, for the conversa- 
tion they had had came back to her mind, 
and feeling certain that he meant by going 
away to bring back a wife, she sighed to 
think he couldn’t live contented without 
more of womankind —“ but there, we’re 
queer beings all of us.” 

Evidently now her thoughts were 
centred on herself. 

“I remember I had quite decided that 
as soon as I grewup I would marry Jack; 
and it never entered into my arrange- 
ments to suppose that he would say 
no.” 

While making these reflections she 
had pulled up before the particular spot. 
Was the opening still visible? Where the 
leaves grew thick they hid it out of view. 
From where she sat she thought that she 
ought to be able to see, and she raised 
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herself, seemed filled with sudden sur- 
prise, bettered her position, and then re- 
mained transfixed. 

Surely it was Jack?—of that there 
could be no mistake; but the other? was 
it — yes, certainly it was, that movement 
ended the doubt — it was the bride, the 
new Mrs. Blunt. What were they doing 
there? — standing, evidently talking to 
each other so earnestly. Before Georgy 
had time to imagine any answer to her 
questions, Jack suddenly wheeled round 
— he was gone; and Georgy, not wishing 
then to meet him, touched up her horse 
and turned his head towards an opposite 
road, halfway down which she branched 
off by a lane that would bring her out 
close to the Manor gates. 

She had rightly calculated; a little 
ahead she saw Jack walking, and quicken- 
ing her pace she seemed to accidentally 
overtake him. 

“ Well,” she said, “have you managed 
your business satisfactorily ?” 

For the instant, had a kingdom de- 
pended on it, Jack could not remember 
what, when he parted with her, he had 
said he was going to do. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered confusedly, 
“that is, I’ve changed my plans.” 

It would never do for him to dine that 
evening — as he had been asked to —at 
the rectory. He couldn’t be himself, and 
talk of indifferent things to a lot of peo- 
ple. Like many men of the world whose 
feelings are but seldom roused, whenever 
they were, his savoir faire seemed com- 
pletely to desert him. 

“I’m very glad to have met you, 
Georgy,” he began, “ because, if you don’t 
mind, it will save me a walk up to your 
mother. Would you tell her from me that 
I shall not be able to dine with you this 
evening? I find I must start from here 
at once by the 6.40 train; it won’t do for 
me to stay untilto-morrow. Tell her lam 
awfully sorry, will you? but that I am 
really forced to go.” 

For once Georgy, generally so ready, 
could find nothing @ propos to answer. 

“ Certainly | will,” she said curtly ; then 
after a moment’s pause, “ Are you going 
round to the lodge? I'll walk Jacob 
alongside you.” 

* Do,” said Jack, inwardly wishing that 
she and Jacob were at Jericho. 

“What has made you so suddenly 
change your mind?” she said, as soon as 
they were going on together. “ Where 
have you been since I left you?” 

“Been! oh, to heaps of places, and 
there are ever so many more where I 





ought to go,” and then meeting her look 
of inquiry he continued, “And as to 
changing my mind, | don’t know that my 
mind is changed; only I must go, and 
when you’re resolved what is the use of 
delaying?” 

Georgy laughed. 

“ Positively,” she said, “one might be- 
lieve you were tearing yourself away, that 
you had some motive for going.” 

“ Motive! what do you mean by mo- 
tive? What possible motive could there 
be, except the one that it pleases me? 
I don’t understand you.” 

“No!” and she smiled at him mean- 
ingly, ‘ perhaps we don’t understand each 
other.” 

What on earth was the girl driving 
at! Surely no nonsense of any kind 
about him could have entered her head. 

“ My dear,” he said gravely, “a great 
many people often jump at very wrong 
conclusions concerning each other.” 

She made a movement as if surprised 
at such an assertion. 

“Yes, and yourself,” he went on, 
“among the number. Only this morning 
at the cross-fields, when we were parting, 
you began throwing out hints about my 
going away; asking if it wasn’t because 
I thought of marrying. Well, once for 
all I may tell you that nothing is fur- 
ther from my mind; but you know I was 
always very fond of travelling. I should 
be cramped to death to settle down here. 
I like a life of freedom, and freedom and 
marriage don’t agree ; besides which, have 
you forgotten that the squires of Wadpole 
have mostly died old bachelors?” 

Georgy assumed an attitude of utter 
despair. Bending towards Jack she held 
out her hand to him. 

“Farewell, Jack,” she said, mocking 
emotion. ‘Good-bye ; to drown my dis- 
appointment I must set off at once in 
search of the deepest water.” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
PEEL AND COBDEN. 


In Mr.‘ Morley’s “Life of Cobden,” 
which will surely rank among the best and 
most memorable of political biographies, 
the figures of Peel and Cobden are 
brought together, first in antagonism, 
then in a reconciliation which revealed 
their real relations to each other. To 
each figure, and to the two conjoined, 
something of special interest attaches at 
the present moment. 
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Cobden I had the happiness of knowing 
well, and I can bear witness to the truth 
of Mr. Morley’s portrait of him. A man 
more transparently honest, more single- 
minded, more truthful, more entirely ‘de- 
void of selfish ambition and of selfishness 
of every kind, more absolutely devoted to 
the service of his country and of human- 
ity, never, I should think, appeared in 
public life. The persuasiveness of his 
eloquence was simply the result of his 
character. His kindness of heart, his 
charity, his candor, had remained unim- 
paired ‘by all his battles. Wrong and 
oppression he hated with all his soul; but 
he had no enmities, any more than he had 
rivalries. His nature was entirely sweet 
and sound. 

He was no bagman, though his enemies 
called him so, and he freely called himself 
so in jest. He had not received a good 
education at school, but he had educated 
— and not only educated, but cultivated — 
his intellect in gratifying his boundless 
love of knowledge. e had explored and 
studied Europe, economical, social, and 
political, with a curious eye and a compre- 
hensive mind. He was acute and exact 
in observing the connection of the differ- 
ent influences which form national char- 
acter with each other, and was a true 
social philosopher, though without a for- 
mal system. His insight into political 
character and tendency was very keen. 
In 1849 he foresaw the Tory Suffrage Bill 
of 1867. “May I predict that, “if we 
should succeed to the extent above 
named, there would not be wanting 
shrewd members of the Tory aristocracy 
who would be found advocating universal 
suffrage to take their chance in an appeal 
to the | ignorance and vice of the country 
against the opinions of the teetotallers, 
Nonconformists, and rational Radicals, 
who would constitute nine-tenths of our 
phalanx of forty-shilling freeholders.” 
Nor was he without literary or even with- 
out classical interests, notwithstanding 
his rather economical sayings about the 
scanty waters of the Ilyssus, and the ter- 
ritorial insignificance of the scenes of 
Greek history. He would talk, and talk 
well, about Greek oratory and the Greek 
drama, which he had explored as well as 
he could through translations. He was 
apparently a little disappointed by the ab- 
sence of passionate rhetoric in Demos- 
thenes. Mr. Morley justly praises Cob- 
den’s style, which he might have done, 
perhaps, without disparaging the classical 
models. Cobden’s style is excellent for 
its purpose, which is that of the pamphlet- 





eer; the styles of Bacon, Hooker, Milton, 
Swift, Addison, Hume, Burke, are also 
excellent for their several purposes. The 
lesson which an intelligent reader learns 
from the classics is, I submit, precisel 
that which Mr. Morley seems to think 
they do not teach — attention to things, 
not to words. A really classic writer is 
as free from all ornamental encumbrance 
as a Greek statue.* Cobden’s favorite 
poet was Cowper, who touched him mor- 
ally. For poetry of the deeper and more 
philosophic kind he probably did not 
much care. But he had an eye and a heart 
fornature. Mr. Morley has not got quite 
correctly the reply to a friend who had 
asked whether it was worth while to take 
a long journey for the purpose of seeing 
Niagara. The words were, “ There are 
two sublimities in nature —one of, rest, 
the other of motion: the sublimity of rest 
is a distant view of the Alps ; the sublim- 
ity of motion is Niagara.” On the whole 
it may pretty safely be said, that among 
all those who affected to scorn Cobden’s 
vulgarity and narrowness, there would 
not have been found so rich or so compre- 
hensive a mind. 

In a striking passage quoted by Mr. 
Morley, Cobden says emphatically that 
the basis of his own character was reli- 
gious, that his sympathies were with reli- 
gious men, and that it was his “rever- 
ence”? that sustained him through the 
labors and struggles of his public life. I 
have no doubt that he speaks the truth. 
He was not in the least sectarian ; he was 
a devout believer in phrenology, the crude 
precursor of scientific rationalism ; but he 
certainly was religious, and always felt 
that in bravely doing his duty, in uphold- 
ing righteousness, in laboring for the 
good of his kind, he was in the hand of 
God. 

This man was not an un-Englishman, 
but, on the contrary, the truest and hearti- 
est of patriots. National swagger he 
hated as well as national injustice; but 
the pages of his life show that he was as 
proud as any swaggerer of the high quali- 
ties and the great achievements of his 
countrymen, while he had a large-minded 
and generous appreciation of the special 
excellences and advantages of other na- 


* I should also venture to demur to Mr. Morley’s 
apparently low estimate of England’s scholarship. 
Germany has, perhaps, more men eminent for recondite 
erudition, though she has never produced such an 
Athenian as Porson; but England has probably a far 
greater number of scholars who thoroughly understand 
and enjoy the classics. It may seem a paradox, but I 
fancy that one reason why we have had comparatively 
so few editors and commentators is that we have had 
so many readers. 
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tions. England, as represented by him, 
was a gentleman, and not a bully. He 
desired for his country the leadership of 
international morality, and he believed 
that her real interest was bound up with 
the interest of humanity; but he did not 
disregard her interest: on the contrary, 
he always looked to it first, and never 
without distinct reference to it proposed 
any plan of cosmopolitan improvement. 
If he advocated and encouraged a friend 
to advocate colonial emancipation, it was 
not because either of them wished to de- 
rive their country of anything that could 
ring her wealth or strength, but because 
both of them were convinced that these 
distant dependencies brought neither 
wealth nor strength, but, on the contrary, 
loss of money and weakness; that, in a 
military point of view, they entailed a for- 
feiture of the advantages of an insular 
position ; and that the only bond which 
could permanently and usetully unite En- 
land to free colonies was the bond of the 
heart. He certainly looked forward to 
the ultimate junction of Canada with the 
United States, and the union of the whole 
English-speaking race on the American 
continent; but he expected this to take 
place with the consent of the mother 
country, and believed that it would be 
greatly to her advantage. In question- 
ing, as his friend questioned, the expedi- 
ency of retaining Gibraltar, he was actu- 
ated by no indifference to English honor, 
or wish that England should make Quix- 
otic sacrifices, but by the conviction that 
since the introduction of steam and other 
changes the naval and military importance 
of the rock had been greatly diminished ; 
while, as it often had thrown, so it would 
be sure again to throw, insulted Spain 
into the ranks of our enemies. I have 
no doubt that while he fully appreciated 
the genius for war and government which 
Englishmen had shown in the conquest 
and administration of India, he would 
gladly have resigned that glittering appa- 
nage had it been possible to retire with- 
out leaving anarchy behind; but here 
again he would have been actuated not 
by the craven motives which Jingoism 
imputed to him, but by a profound con- 
viction that on the whole the Indian em- 
pire was materially a bane to us, and that 
there was great danger of its becoming a 
moral and political bane also. Some 
strong men agree with him on that point. 
His opinions on the subject of imperial- 
ism might have been confirmed, as those 
of his friend are, by seeing England, with 
all these distant objects of far-reaching 





ambition on her hands, unable to cope 
with a rebellion of Land Leaguers at home, 
and beginning to doubt whether she will 
be - to maintain her union with Ire- 
land. 

These volumes show that Cobden had 
no sympathy with Repeal. His policy for 
Ireland was the abolition of the feudal 
land law, which fosters great estates and, 
in the case of Ireland, absenteeism. The 
feudal law ought indeed to have been 
abolished, by the abrogation of primogen- 
iture and entail, before entering on a 
course of more violent and equivocal leg- 
islation. But Cobden had not fathomed 
the Irish abyss. He did not see that if 
Ireland were given to the Irish, and all 
of them were collected in their native 
land, not a third of them could live. 

Cobden, I repeat, was not an un-En- 
glishman. Nor was he a Quaker. He 
disliked all armaments which were capa- 
ble of being used for purposes of aggres- 
sion, and he had a belief, well founded, at 
all events, as the army was then consti- 
tuted, that militarism was the great pillar 
of aristocracy; but he emphatically de- 
clared that he was ready to incur any 
expense that might be necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining the supremacy of 
England on the sea. He meant what he 
said, too, when he told the House of 
Commons that, though opposed to a war 
which he deemed unjust, he would in a 
just war serve in the hospital if he could 
not serve in the field. He certainly erred 
in pronouncing against the volunteer 
movement, in which he saw another rein- 
forcement of aristocracy, but failed to see 
a great antidote to panic. Nor can it be 
truly said that he never laid himself open 
to misconstruction. Mr. Kinglake says 
that Cobden and his great associate had 
no chance of getting a hearing when they 
strove to keep the peace with Russia, be- 
cause, as they had declared against war 
in general, it was impossible that they 
should command attention when they 
spoke against any particular war. Mr. 
Morley replies with truth that Cobden 
had not declared against war in general. 
But he had attended peace conferences, 
the object of which was to denounce all 
war. A demonstration for or against a 
definite measure or course of policy, such 
as the repeal of the Corn Laws or the sup- 
port of the Ottoman dominion, is often 
useful; but a demonstration in favor of a 
general principle always seems to com- 
mit, and usually does in fact commit, 
those who take part in it to an indiscrim- 
inate application. Cobden’s authority on 
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questions of peace and war was undoubt- 
edly weakened in this way. 

Hardly any mind can escape the bias 
of its history; Cobden’s had no doubt 
contracted a bias, and a serious one, from 
the free-trade struggle. Absolutely free 
from any sordid sentiment, from any dis- 

osition to believe that man lives by 

read alone, from any conscious prefer- 
ence of material over moral and political 
considerations, he yet was inclined to 
overrate the beneficent power of com- 
mercial influences, and consequently the 
value of commercial objects. This was 
seen at the beginning of the war between 
the free and slave States in America, 
when, though his heart was as thoroughly 
on the side of political and industrial free- 


‘dom as that of any human being could 


be, he was for a time prevented from rais- 
ing his voice for the right, if not held in 
a wavering state of mind, by his strong 
feeling in favor of the Southerners as free- 
traders, though he could hardly have 
helped knowing that with them, as with 
the Turks, free trade was not an enlight- 
ened principle, but the barbarous neces- 
sity of a community incapable of manu- 
facturing anything for itself,.as appears 
more clearly than ever now that, slavery 
being abolished, manufactures have been 
introduced into the South, and have 
brought protectionist tendencies with 
them. The same'thing was seen again in 
the case of the French Treaty. Mr. Mor- 
ley is mistaken in thinking that anybody 
objected to negotiating with the French 
government on account of its character 
and origin: we were all ready to do busi- 
ness with Nero; though certainly, if 
there was a hand which Liberals might 
be excused for not wishing to take even 
in the course of business, it was that of 
Louis Napoleon. The objection which 
some of us felt was to abetting the em- 
peror in an arbitrary use of his treaty- 
making power for the purpose of overrid- 
ing on a question of domestic policy the 
well-known sentiments of his legislature 
and his people. We thus, for a commer- 
cial object, became accomplices in abso- 
lutist encroachment. There could be no 
mistake about the matter. The emperor 
assured Cobden that the legislative body 
was irreconcilably hostile to every manner 
of free trade, and Cobden himself says 
that it would be impossible to assemble 
five hundred persons in France by any 
process of selection, and not find nine- 
tenths of them at least in favor of the 
restrictive system. An apprehension, 
which events have too well justified, was 








felt that free trade itself would be tainted 
in the mind of the French people by asso- 
ciation with the violence done by a high- 
handed stretch of power to national opin- 
ion. It must be admitted also that, as in 
the case of the arbitrary monarchy of 
Prussia, on which he bestows praises 
rather unwelcome to the Liberal ear, so 
in the case of the French empire, Cob- 
den’s political toleration of all forms of 
government which were or seemed to be 
economically beneficent carried him some- 
what too far. Nor could I at the time, 
nor can I now, share the contempt with 
which he treated all suspicion of the 
French emperor’s designs, and every sug- 
gestion that necessity might at last impel 
the conspirators of the coup d’état to an 
attack on England, from which, if so com- 
pelled, they would no more have shrunk 
than they shrank from the perfidies and 
massacres by which they raised them- 
selves to power. Alarm always takes 
forms more or less irrational and ridicu- 
lous; but all Cobden’s expressions of 
scorn for English panic wouid have been 
nearly as applicable to the nervousness 
of Austria and Germany, upon each of 
which the French bandit sprang without 
notice, and without any cause of war ex- 
cept his personal necessities and those of 
his dynasty. That free trade and peace 
are closely connected in fact as well as in 
the motto of the Cobden Club is very 
certain, but the relation is not simply that 
of cause and effect; it is reciprocal, and 
free trade depends fully as much on 
peace as peace does upon free trade: if 
there are large armaments there must be 
import duties to maintain them, and it is 
vain to suppose that the policy of the En- 
glish tariff will be allowed to regulate the 
tariffs of other countries, or that there 
can be any absolute rule for them all. 
Nor is it by any means true in all cases, 
perhaps it is not true even in the majority 
of cases, that the passions of nations are 
controlied by their commercial interests. 
If they were, no matter what the fiscal 
system might be, there could hardly ever 
be a war. 

That the good effects even of commer- 
cial prosperity were neither unlimited nor 
unmixed, Cobden himself had reason to 
observe. Writing about the rejection of 
Mr. Bright at Manchester, he ascribes 
“this display of snobbishness and ingrat- 
itude ” to the great prosperity which Lan- 
cashire enjoys mainly through the efforts 
of Mr. Bright; and predicts that those 
vices and the political apostasy connected 
with them will go on in the north of En- 
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gland “solong as the exports continue to 
increase at the same rate.” In another 
letter he says “the great prosperity of the 
country made Tories of us all;” and ac- 
cuses the middle class, which it was hoped 
could be independent, of having sunk into 
the most abject servility from the same 
cause. “I have never known a manufac- 
turing representative put into a cocked 
hat and breeches and ruffles, with a sword 
by his side, to make a speech for the gov- 
ernment, without having his head turned 
by the feathers and frippery: generally 
they give way toa paroxysm of snobbery, 
and go down on their bellies and throw 
dust on their heads, and fling dirt at the 
prominent men of their own order.” 
Aristocracy here conspired with the vast 
growth of wealth which followed the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws; but it cannot be 
said that the vast growth of wealth hada 
purely elevating influence in itself. An- 
other fact might be cited in support of the 
same moral, though Cobden was himself 
unconscious of its import. The letter of 
the French emperor declaring for free 
trade appeared upon a Sunday, and on 
the Tuesday following, as Mr. Morley — 
following, we presume, the account given 
by Cobden — tells us, at the great market 
at Manchester, which used to draw men 
from all parts of that thriving district, the 
French emperor was everywhere hailed 
as the best man in Europe. He who had 
not only destroyed the liberties which he 
was set to guard, but had literally revelled 
in perjury and rioted in innocent blood, 
who was not only the greatest enemy of 
freedom, but the greatest felon in Europe, 
and who a few years before had been de- 
nounced by the universal voice of British 
morality, had in a moment, to the bribed 
understandings and consciences of all 
these respectable and religious traders, 
become the best man in Europe because 
he had promised to add something to their 
gains! 

It is due, however, to Cobden always 
to mark that he was a free-trader in- 
deed; his heart was with those who pro- 
posed absolutely to abolish all import 
duties, and supply their place, so far as 
was necessary, by direct taxation. His de- 
sire and his. hope were to make one com- 
mercial community of the whole human 
race. Thoroughly embracing the princi- 
ple, he was entitled to reckon on the full 
effects of its application. In this he dif- 
fered essentially from those who, calling 
themselves free-traders, are in fact noth- 
ing of the kind. but merely advocates of 


doubt with reference to British industries 
and interests, but not necessarily suited 
to those of all the countries in the world. 
In one respect, perhaps, Cobden may 
be hereafter a more important figure in 
political history than his biographer 
thinks. If the transition from hereditary 
to elective government should ever be 
completed, and England should become a 
commonwealth, he may be hailed as one 
of the fathers of republicanism. All 
Radicals are republicans in grain; some 
of them are in private avowedly republi- 
cans ; but as a body they have deemed it 
wise to put off the great question to an 
indefinite future, to stand aloof from the 
republican party in Europe, and for the 
practical purposes of public life to take 
offices and titles under the monarchy and 
aristocracy. Cobden never took office or 
titie. Nordid he ever cross the threshold 
of a court. Though he negotiated with 
the French emperor, he declined an invi- 
tation to Compiégne. True, it was Pai- 
merston’s hand that proffered him office, 
and it is possible that his decision might 
have been different had the proffer come 
from the hand of Gladstone. But, as a 
matter of fact, he remained Richard Cob- 
den and an illustrious servant of the 
people; and his motives, though not dis- 
tinctly professed, were such that republi- 
cans may fairly claim him as their own. 
Peel I did not know; but I have lived 
much with those who knew him well. I 
have also had access to information of a 
documentary kind which helps to explain 
some of the doubtful passages of his long 
and vexed career. When he fell from 
power I was still at college, and, in com- 
mon with most of the young Liberals of 
the day, I looked up with ardent sympathy 
to the great statesman who, trying to rise 
above party and govern in the interest of 
the nation, was struck down by the blind 
resentment of a selfish faction and by the 
dagger of the political bravo. It is to be 
hoped that the publication of his papers 
will not be much longer delayed, for his 
memory daily suffers°wrong. Mr. Mor- 
ley, for instance, speaks of the days pre- 
ceding Canning’s premiership as “a sea- 
son of odious intrigue ;” and he is only 
saying what is generally believed. Yet it 
will probably prove that injustice has 
been done to Wellington, Peel, and the 
rest of those against whom the imputa- 
tion is levelled. The Liverpool Cabinet 
was made up of two sections, to one of 
which belonged Wellington and Peel, to 
the other Canning. ‘These sections dif- 
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Catholic Emancipation, which had been 
made an open question in the Cabinet, 
but about foreign policy and in their gen- 
eral tendencies. The prime minister was 
their only bond of union, and on his 
departure they inevitably fell asunder. 
Falling asunder is not a very amicable 
operation, nor is it easy to state with 
perfect frankness your general want of 
sympathy with the political character and 
principles of a man with whom you have 
just been acting, however natural, in the 
eyes of all the world, that want of sympa- 
may be. That there was also a rivalry 
between Peel and Canning need not be 
questioned; under the party system and 
between heads of opposing sections such 
things must be; but rivalry is not con- 
spiracy or cabal. The letters of resigna- 
tion sent by the seceders seem to me 
perfectly spontaneous and independent. 
If there was anything like intrigue, I 
suspect it was on the part of Canning, 
who was a man of eager, not to say, in- 
ordinate, ambition, as he showed in his 
conduct to Addington and afterwards to 
Percival. The conversion of the Anti- 
Jacobin to Liberalism seems glorious 
now; but it was natural that it should not 
seem so glorious to the Tories then. 
There is no reason for supposing that 
Peel instigated the attacks which Dawson 
and other Tories made on Canning, and 
which after all were no more than the 
counterpart of those which Canning him- 
self had made upon Addington and others 
who had come in his way. To say that 
Peel killed Canning is preposterous, 
Canning had been in very bad health 
before he became premier, and his febrile 
temperament succumbed to the cares and 
vexations of a difficult and equivocal posi- 
tion. If any bolt went to his heart, it 
was that of Grey. Canning’s son as- 
suredly did not regard Peel as his father’s 
murderer. In Stapleton’s first work on 
Canning, published in 1839, the charge 
against Peel of behaving dishonorably to 
Canning does not appear. It appears in 
the work published in 1859. Between 
those dates it had been brought forward 
in the House of Commons among other 
rabid personalities by Lord George Ben- 
tinck in a specific form, and in that form 
it had been met and repelled by Peel. 
The author of the “ Life of Lord George 
Bentinck” is compelled to admit that the 
charge cannot be sustained, while he art- 
fully labors to leave the impression that 
itis true. With a somewhat suspicious 
anxiety he fixes the responsibility of it on 
the memory of his friend, protesting that 
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“the statement was made from Bentinck’s 
personal experience and memory, and 
was the tradition of the circle in which he 
lived and the conviction of his heart.” 
How came it to pass, then, that a man of 
Bentinck’s temper, and devoted as he 
was to the memory of Canning, whose 
private secretary he had been, and with 
whom he was connected by marriage, not 
only remained for so many years a steady 
follower of Peel, but when Disraeli began 
to attack Peel ascribed the attacks, as 
Disraeli says he did, to personal motives ? 
Is it not more likely that this, among 
other things which Bentinck said and did, 
was really the infusion of ‘a friend”? 

Mr. Morley also is somewhat in error, 
as I venture to think, in saying that, with 
the accession of the Duke of Wellington 
to power in 1827, all the worst impulses 
of the privileged classes acquired new 
confidence and intensity. The duke was 
never averse, and Peel was always most 
favorable, to measures of administrative 
reform. Even in 1827 exclusionists and 
jobbers saw that it was not their game 
that was being played, and this became 
still more clear to them in 1834, when a 
foreign statesman said of Peel that he had 
proved himself the most liberal of Con- 
servatives, the most conservative of Lib- 
erals, and the most capable man of all in 
both parties; while bigoted Tories not 
only withheld praise, but broke out into 
denunciation, and accused the minister of 
preparing the final ruin of. the Church.* 
A European Conservative Wellington was 
in the highest degree ; he had monarchical 
views of English government, and was 
strongly opposed to organic change: a 
bigot or a corruptionist he never was.. 
Canning, it must be remembered, was to 
the last an opponent of Parliamentary 
reform. 

Peel has been called the greatest mem- 
ber of Parliament who ever lived. A 
sneer perhaps lurks in the compliment ; 
but, apart from the sneer the compliment 
belongs rather to Pym or to one of the 
Pitts. It may more truly be said of Peel 
that he was about the best public servant 
whom England ever had. No other min- 
ister ever was so thoroughly conversant 
with all the interests and master of all the 
business of the State. This it was that 
lent such weight to his speeches, and gave 
him his immense power over the House 
of Commons. Lord Russell said that, of 
all the speakers whom he had ever heard, 


* See Mr. Spencer Walpole’s History of England, 
vol. iii., p. 302. 
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the most eloquent was Plunket, the most 
charming was Canning, the weightiest was 
Peel. That, so far as the evil system of 
party — for the establishment of which he 
was not responsible — would let him, Peel 
was a true patriot, and served his country 
to the utmost of his power and with all his 
heart, never sparing himself, but giving 
the most conscientious attention to.all the 
details of the public business, must be 
the conviction of every one who really 
knows his history. His great qualities 
were rather those of an administrator than 
those of a legislator, and were liable to be 
rated lower than they deserved under the 
party system, which counts only legisla- 
tive triumphs. In legislation he was not 
an originator, at least upon the greatest 
questions ; but, as one who gave practical 
effect to the conclusions of the time, his 
record on the statute book is immense. 
When once he put his hand to the work he 
was bold, and never stopped at half-meas- 
ures. His bills were framed with the 
greatest care, so as to pass with the least 

ossible amendment. For his memora- 

le budgets, his financial experiments, 
the creation of the fiscal system under 
which England has prospered, he had the 
assistance of first-rate coadjutors, official 
and non-official; yet the measures may 
fairly be said to have been his own. Irre- 
spectively of the party ties by which in his 
very boyhood he had been tightly and 
almost inextricably bound, he was by na- 
ture a Conservative — ready for any prac- 
tical reform, but averse from organic 
change. Such is apt to be the tempera- 
ment of great administrators, who are sat- 
isfied with their tools as they are; and it 
is a better temperament, at all events, 
than that of politicians who seek power 
through great convulsions and use it for 
small jobs. The weak points of Peel’s 
career are his conversions on Catholic 
Emancipation and the Corn Laws, of 
which nobody denies either the sincerity 
or the necessity, but which involved an 
appearance of infidelity to party; while 
the desperate awkwardness of the position 
in which, during the process of conver- 
sion, a leader is placed, between the im- 
possibifity of keeping silence as a private 
man whose mind was wavering would do, 
and the danger of prematurely avowing 
conclusions which may shake the State, 
has furnished malice with materials for 
imputations of deceitfulness of which un- 
sparing use has been made. To these 
imputations Peel was too nervously sus- 
ceptible ; but we have tried effrontery, and 
can tell which has the best effect on pub- 





lic character. That the intellect of the 
man who was chiefly responsible for the 
welfare of the people should not upon such 
a question as the Corn Laws have been 
allowed to act freely for the public good, 
and that the country should have been 
compelled to deprive itself of the services 
of its great administrator because there 
had been a change in national opinion 
upon an economical question, have always 
seemed to me heavy counts in the indict- 
ment against the party system, and that 
constitutional rule which requires that, 
whenever a new light breaks upon the 
mind of the legislative body, the execu- 
tive government shall be overturned. 

Factious things must, in the course of 
nature, be done by every leader of opposi- 
tion; but no leader of opposition ever did 
fewer of them than Peel. He never 
weakened or degraded government. He 
played no jockey tricks. He never de- 
scended to the tactics familiar to those 
who supplanted him, of coalescing with 
the extreme section of the other party for 
the purpose of upsetting the ministry. 
He would have spurned such a sugges- 
tion as the utter betrayal of all the ob- 
jects for which his party existed, as the 
depth at once of folly and dishonor. 
Never did he give his followers the signal 
to turn round and vote against the second 
reading of a bill when they had voted in 
favor of the first reading, because it ap- 
peared that advantage might be taken of 
a division in the ranks of the government. 
Never did he ona great question belie his 
recorded convictions and trifle with the 
political life of the nation for the purpose 
of “dishing” his rivals. He avoided 
rather than sought faction fights; held 
back his followers as much as he could 
from premature attacks ; never attempted 
to filch office, but waited till his time was 
fully come, and, instead of climbing over 
the wall, he could enter by the great gate. 
In time of public peril he knew that party 
feeling and personal ambition must be 
restrained. The country has bitter reason 
to wish that he was the leader of the op- 
position now. 

A man of genius Peel cannot be called. 
He was not imaginative or creative ; even 
in appreciation his mind, open as it was, 
moved slowly. Jt moved slowly in all 
things; and, like Burleigh, he used his 
pen a good deal in the process of deliber- 
ation. Nor did he always see the limits 
of a principle; if he had, perhaps he 
would have perceived more clearly and 
maintained more firmly that the principle 
of free competition, however sound as ap- 
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plied to commerce in general, was hardly | himself to the House of Commons in rai- 


sound when applied to national works 
like railways. Still, in the construction 
of the Conservative party, and in placing 
it exactly on the right basis after the rev- 
olution of 1832, his practical sagacity did 
the work of genius. He was greatly 
helped in this by his commercial origin 
and his affinity to the middle class. The 
same influences were always drawing him 
towards alliance with such a man as Cob- 
den, wide as the gulf between them might 
appear. 

In one respect he stands almost by 
himself. It would be difficult at least to 
name any leader who had left the country 
such a bequest of statesmen. In drawing 
young men to him he had to get over the 
difficulties of his extreme shyness, and of 
a manner at first icy, though Lord Aber- 
deen said of him that when he did open 
himself he was the most confiding of man- 
kind. He had also to get over a certain 
formality of judgment and want of sympa- 
thy with anything eccentric or sentimen- 
tal, natural to him, no doubt, but confirmed 
by the habits of a life spent in business of 
State, with little time for reading, intel- 
lectual intercourse, or speculation of any 
kind. From the personal jealousy which 
sometimes narrows the choice of asso- 
ciates he was free, as he showed by the 
eagerness with which he welcomed to his 
side Stanley, in whose unquiet ambition 
and aristocratic arrogance his sagacity 
could hardly fail to see the probable 
source of trouble to himself. The shade 
of Peel may proudly ask what those who 
charged him with want of sympathy with 
genius have left to eclipse his staff. In 
one instance he has been accused —and 
will, no doubt, be accused again—of a 
fatal oversight. But the accusers must 
remember that the Disraeli of 1841 was 
not the Lord Beaconsfield of a later time. 
The Disraeli of 1841 had announced him- 
self under the name of Vivian Grey as an 
unscrupulous adventurer, bent on gratify- 
ing his ambition, not by the qualities 
which Peel valued in a public servant, 
but by skill in intrigue; he had verified 
that announcement by seeking election to 
Parliament first as a Radical, and imme- 
diately afterwards as a Tory; and he had 
been denounced for so doing by public 
men whose confidence and whose names 
he had, as they thought, abused. He had 
signified the intention which, in the case 
of Lord Derby, he, with incomparable 
skill and knowledge of character, carried 
into effect, of using his political leader as 
a Marquis of Carabas. He had presented 





ment which, though symbolical by its 
gorgeousness of a dazzling policy, was 
not likely to fascinate an unimaginative 
man of sense. He had approached his 
leader, both in public and in private, with 
fulsome flattery; and fulsome flattery, 
however successful it might be in other 
quarters, was not likely to succeed with 
Peel. . Nor was anything to be gained by 
disparaging the Duke of Wellington, in 
whom Peel did not see a rival, and whom, 
though little guided by his counsels, he 
always treated with the tenderest respect. 
After all, there is a tradition that Peel — 
always tolerant, though not appreciative, 
of the vagaries of talent, and ever anxious 
to enlist it for the party — wished to give 
Disraeli place, but was prevented by the 
opposition of Lord Stanley. Whan his 
papers are published it will be found, I 
suspect, that he afterwards treated Dis- 
raeli with a magnanimity which may be 
thought by some to have been rather be- 
coming in him than clearly consistent 
with the public good. 

To do right in the question between 
Cobden and Peel while they were in colli- 
sion, we must remember that Cobden was 
leading an agitation in the interest of a 
particular class. The class was large, 
and its interest on this occasion coincided 
with that of the community, otherwise it 
could not have had Cobden and Bright 
for spokesmen; but still it was a class. 
With Cobden and Bright the repeal of 
the Corn Law was part of a general policy 
of free trade, and free trade itself was but 
a part of a still more general policy of 
peace and good-will among nations, econ- 
omy, and government in the interest of 
the people. But the object of most of the 
manufacturers who were members of the 
League was simply the repeal of a noxious 
impost, which specially pressed on their 
own industry. They were not universal 
philanthropists; they were hardly even 
tree-traders in the full sense of the term. 
Their subscriptions to the League Fund 
were what Cobden himself called them, 
investments, which they expected to be 
repaid to them, and which were in fact 
repaid to them a hundredfold. Had the 
same men been landowners, they would 
probably have been protectionists. To 
the general policy of Bright and Cobden 
their attachment was very equivocal, as 
the sequel showed, and as Cobden him- 
self has told us: — 

I am of opinion that we have not the same 
elements in Lancashire for a Democratic Re- 
form movement as we had for Free Trade, 
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To me the most discouraging fact in our politi- 
cal state is the condition of the Lancashire 
boroughs, where, with the exception of Man- 
chester, nearly all the municipalities are in the 
hands of the stupidest Tories in England, and 
where we can hardly see our way for an equal 
half-share of Liberal representation. We have 
the labor of Hercules in hand to abate the 
power of the aristocracy, and their allies the 
snobs of the towns. 

You hint at the possibility of Manchester 
taking me in case of poor Potter’s death. 
don’t think the offer will ever be made, but I 
am quite sure that there is no demonstration 
of the kind that could induce me (apart from 
my determination not at present to stand for 
any place) to put myself in the hands of the 
people who, without more cause then than now, 
struck down men whose politics are identically 
my own. To confess my honest belief, I re- 
gard the Manchester constituency, now that 
their gross pocket question is settled, as a very 
unsound, and to us a very unsafe body. 

The manufacturers of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire look upon India and China as a field 
of enterprise, which can only be kept open to 
them by force; and, indeed, they are willing 
apparently to be at all the cost of holding open 
the door of the whole of Asia for the rest of 
the world to trade on the same terms as them- 
selves. How few of those who fought for the 
repeal of the Corn Law really understand the 
full meaning of Free Trade principles ! 


Men may be named, besides Cobden 
and Bright, who did thoroughly under- 
stand the meaning of the principle, and 
its connection with principles larger still; 
but with the rank and file of the move- 
ment free trade meant nothing but an 
alteration of the tariff in their own favor. 

Peel, on the other hand, was the ruler 
of the whole nation, and was bound to 
consider not one class or interest alone, 
but all. He was also bound to consider 
political as well as economical conse- 
quences. The aristocracy personally he 
loved little, and had little cause to love: 
it accepted his services without ever for- 
getting that he was by origin a cotton- 
spinner; and that he stood aloof from 
it in heart was shown by his testamen- 
tary injunction to his son. But he be- 
lieved it to be an essential part of the 
constitution, and he saw plainly that its 
basis was territorial, or, in plain English, 
that its influence depended on its rents. 
lt was very well for the League to say 
that the landowners would not suffer by 
repeal; the League cared little whether 
the landowners suffered or not: and the 
truth is that though the reduction of rents 
was suspended for a time by the enor- 
mous extension of the English market for 
agricultural produce which followed the 





growth of manufactures, it has evidently 
come at last, and seems likely to bring its 
political consequences with it. The pre- 
diction of evil to the landed interest 
which events appeared to have belied, has 
been apparently fulfilled after all; for 
some time past at least, the extent of En- 
glish land under the plough has been 
rapidly decreasing. There was some 
force alsoin the military argument against 
dependence on the foreigner for food; it 
seemed that the island fortress would 
lose its impregnability; and Peel could 
not accept, and would have been entirely 
misled if he had accepted, as infallibly 
true the Leaguers’ assurance that free 
trade would be followed by universal 
peace. Economical fallacies, which expe- 
rience has now taught us to deride, then 
fettered strong minds ; nor woulda states- 
man, when he began to meditate the great 
change, have felt that he had any great 
force of independent opinion on his side. 
The sudden conversion of the Whigs 
was, as Mr. Morley truly says, nothing 
more than the device of a foundering fac- 
tion. So long as they had asecure tenure 
of power, and were able to control legis- 
lation, they declared that to meddle with 
the Corn Law would be madness. They 
even, after the failure of their attempt 
“to set fire to the house which they were 
leaving,” showed rather faint attachment 
to their new opinions, and their chiefs 
declined to vote for Mr. Villiers’s annual 
motion in 1844. Peel had, however, 
avowed in the most distinct terms that 
unless the Corn Law was shown to be 
good for the whole people, it could not 
stand; and his freedom in dealing with 
it had already driven extreme protection- 
ists, such as the Duke of Buckingham, 
from his side. The general tendency of 
his financial policy was also distinctly in 
the direction of free trade. For a man 
in his position, and under the party sys- 
tem, the process of change, as has been 
already said, was desperately difficult, and 
the utmost allowance ought to be made 
for anything ambiguous in his utterances 
or in his conduct. He was the object not 
only of cruel misconstruction, but of 
calumnious invention on the part of ene- 
mies who certainly could not like him to 
be accused of lacking imagination. It 
was most circumstantially stated and 
widely believed, that when he found him- 
self no longer able to defend the Corn 
Law he had contrived to shirk a debate, 
and to put forward his young lieutenant, 
Sidney Herbert, to defend the Corn Law 
in his place. He was of all men the least 
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capable of such an act of treachery to a 
friend. Mr. Morley gives what is prob- 
ably the grain of truth in the story, if 
there is any grain of truth in it at all. 
He says that after a powerful speech from 
Cobden, Peel was overheard to say to 
Sidney Herbert, “ You must answer that, 
for I cannot.” Whatever construction 
may be put upon the incident, it clearly 
involves nothing dishonorable on the part 
of Peel. 

When a class in possession of power, 
as the landlord class was in the Parlia- 
ment of those days, refuses justice to the 
community, agitation is the only remedy, 
and it is better than civil war. But it 
entails some of the moral evils of civil 
war. What says Cobden himself? — 


You must not judge me by what I say at 
these tumultuous public meetings. I con- 
stantly regret the necessity of violating good 
taste and kind feeling in my public harangues. 
I say advisedly necessity ; for I defy anybody 
to keep the ear of the public for seven years 
upon any one question without striving to 
amuse as well as instruct. People do not 
attend public meetings to be taught, but to be 
excited, flattered, and pleased. If they are 
simply lectured, they may sit out the lesson for 
once, but they will not come again; and as I 
have required them again and again I have 
been obliged to amuse them, not by standing 
on my head or eating fire, but by kindred feats 
of jugglery, such as appeals to their self-esteem, 
their combativeness, or their humor. You 
know: how easily in touching their feelings one 
degenerates into flattery, vindictiveness, or 
grossness. 


It would be a relief to him, he says, to 
know that he should never again have to 
attend a public meeting. If this was true 
of Cobden, how much more must it have 
been true of common agitators! The pas- 
sions of those whose interest was threat- 
ened were of course inflamed to fury by 
the wordy cannonade, and the difficulty 
of Peel’s task in bringing them round 
was increased tenfold. After all, as 
Cobden admits, the agitation would have 
failed had it not been for the Irish famine. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the lead- 
ers of the League should be unjust to 
Peel, as well as wanting in that consid- 
eration for his position which wisdom 
bade them show if they wished to win 
him to their side. Unjust, however, they 
were. They refused to recognize what 
he had done and was doing for the grad- 
ual promotion of the general policy of 
free trade; they treated with contempt 
his great budget of 1842, though as a step 
in economical progress it was second in 
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importance only to the repeal of the Corn 
Law itself; and they persisted in fixing 
on him, who least of all men in power 
deserved it, the entire responsibility and 
odium of maintaining a system which was 
paralyzing trade and spreading distress 
among the people. Hence arose a per- 
sonal quarrel between him and Cobden, 
of which it would be painful to speak if 
it had not been closed by a noble recon- 
ciliation. On the fifth night of a fierce 
debate in the House of Commons, when 
party passions were at fever heat, Cob- 
den made a very bitter attack on Peel, 
accusing him of “folly or ignorance” as 
a financier, treating his fiscal legislation 
with the most cutting contempt, and point- 
ing to him, with emphatic and passionate 
reiteration, as “individually responsible ” 
for the lamentable and dangerous state of 
thecountry. The recent murder of Peel’s 
secretary and friend, Mr. Drummond, by 
a bullet, which was supposed to have been 
intended for Peel himself, was in every- 
body’s mind; and when Peel in his reply 
pounced angrily on the expression “ indi- 
vidually responsible,” protectionist hatred 
of the great Leaguer burst forth in a 
fierce shout of denunciation, and a tor- 
nado followed in which Peel’s anger 
mounted still higher, all moral bearings 
were lost, and all attempts at explanation 
became fruitless. Peel afterwards posi- 
tively disclaimed the atrocious meaning 
which had been fixed, in the fury of the 
moment, on his words; and he surely 
might be pardoned, especially when heated 
by debate, for fiercely resenting an at- 
tempt to hold him up individually to a 
people exasperated by suffering as the 
author of their misery. Cobden himself 
avows that he meant to frighten Peel; 
he had made up his mind that “ when 
Peel bolted or betrayed the protectionists 
the game would be up.” “It was this 
conviction,” he says, “ which induced me 
after some deliberation to throw the re- 
sponsibility upon Peel; and he is not only 
alarmed at it, but indiscreet enough to let 
everybody know that he is so.” Surely 
this goes far to justify anything that Peel 
really said. 

Mr. Morley quotes, as the best judg- 
ment that can be passed on the affair, a 
letter written immediately after it by Cob- 
den, in which Peel is accused of hypo- 
critically feigning emotion, and said to 
have incurred ridicule as a coward. “ Ah / 
vous gatez le Soyons amis,” cried some- 
body from the pit, when Augustus in 
“Cinna” was recounting the vices and 
crimes of the man whose hand he was 
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about to take. For the charge of simu- 
lating emotion Mr. Morley is of course 
able to cite the authority of Disraeli. Yet 
nobody who knows Peel’s history can 
doubt that, like other members of his fam- 
ily, he had a hot temper, though it was 
usually under strict control. It is impos- 
sible to suppose that he was “ acting the 
part of the choleric gentleman” in the 
tempestuous scene which occurred when 
Parliament was dissolved upon the rejec- 
tion of the Reform Bill. As little was he 
open to the imputation of cowardice: he 
was sensitive to pain; all men of fine 
organization are; and there are traces in 
his correspondence of his having been 
rather nervous, or of somebody having 
been nervous for him, about plots: but I 
believe I am right in saying that, besides 
his affair with O’Connell, whom he des- 
perately strove to drag into the field, he 
on three other occasions displayed his 
anachronistic propensity to fight duels. 
I know that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that, by an appeal to his feeling for 
the queen, he was dissuaded from send- 
ing a challenge to Lord George Lbentinck, 
who had touched his honor on a point on 
which it was particularly sensitive, by tra- 
ducing the integrity of his relations with 
his friends. It may be surmised that his 
equivocal position in the society of those 
days as a cotton-spinner among aristo- 
crats, made him rather more peppery in 
resenting insult than he would otherwise 
have been. What is certain is that, if 
readiness to look on the muzzle of a pis- 
tol is a proof of courage, Peel cannot 
have been a coward. 

All soon came right between him and 
Cobden. The two soldiers of the same 
cause, under opposite standards and in 
hostile uniforms, recognized each other 
and clasped hands. Cobden wrote Peel, 
whose defeat by the coalition of Whigs 
and protectionists on the Coercion Bill 
was then impending, a confidential letter 
promising him hearty support, conjuring 
him to dissolve Parliament, and assuring 
him if he would of an immense victory. 
He desired Peel to burn the letter. Peel 
kept it, and, as Mr. Morley says, a ques- 
tion may be raised by those who occupy 
themselves about minor morals. But Peel 
in his answer says, “I need not give you 
the assurance that I shall regard your let- 
ter as a communication more purely con- 
fidential than if it had been written to me 
by some person united to me by the closest 
bonds of private friendship.” That is to 
say, “I have not burned the letter, but I 
will keep it a dead secret;” and in this 





Cobden tacitly acquiesced. Peel must 
have known very well that the letter would 
be eminently honorable to the memory of 
both of them, and especially to that of 
the writer, who thus buried in a moment 
all past enmities, forgot all selfish rival- 
ries, and threw himself into the arms of 
the statesman who had brought in the 
repeal of the Corn Law. 

Had Peel taken Cobden’s advice and 
dissolved, no doubt Cobden’s prediction 
would have been fulfilled. There would 
have been a total rout of the protection- 
ists, and among others, the member for 
Shrewsbury would have lost his seat. 
But Peel could not, without a scandalous 
disregard of old ties, have appealed to 
the country against his own party. Nor 
could he have vaulted at once from the 
leadership of the Conservatives to the 
leadership of the Liberals, which was 
what Cobden in effect proposed. It is, 
in short, difficult to see how he could have 
done anything but what he did. Those 
who, like the author of the “ Life of Lord 
George Bentinck,” accuse him of “ astute- 
ness,” and of manceuvring for the reten- 
tion of his place, are met by the fact that, 
on finding his Cabinet divided, he re- 
signed, and that Lord John Russell was 
prevented from forming a government 
only by an objection among his own 
friends to the appointment of Palmerston 
as foreign minister, which no astuteness 
in Peel could have foreseen, much less 
have contrived.* It has been plausibly 
urged, and the writer of this paper used 
to think, that Peel ought to have held a 
meeting of his party: if he was prevented 
from taking that course in any degree by 
want of frankness and moral courage, or 
even by a punctilious tenacity of his own 
authority as minister, to that extent he 
did wrong; but it was certain that there 
would be a disagreement at the meeting, 
probable that there would be a scene of 
great violence. What Stanley, Disraeli, 
and their section wanted above all things 
was to produce a split; and the conse- 
quence would have been that the quarrel 
in the House would only have been made 
more desperate and scandalous. The 
result, however, was inevitable, nor was 
it otherwise than welcome to Peel, who 
was careworn, exhausted, ill in body, and 
deeply wounded by the quarrel with old 
friends. He fell from office, but not from 


* The author of the ‘* Life of Lord George Ben- 
tinck”’ calls this an intrigue. Everybody was an in- 
triguer but he. The objector was about the most 
inflexibly upright and thoroughly straightforward of 
public men. 
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power: he remained the leading man in 
England ; and had not his life been acci- 
dentally cut short, the voice of the nation 
would almost certainly have recalled him 
to the helm. On that point the author of 
“ Latter-Day Pamphlets ” was quite right. 

Peel’s failure to make his party turn 
round with him in 1846 has been con- 
trasted with the success of the Tory lead- 
ers in 1867. But Mr. Morley aptly replies 
that the second was a case of political 
principle, while the first was a case of 
pocket. Besides this, in 1867 expedients 
were used which were quite unknown to 
Peel; the Tories were not so much per- 
suaded as decoyed: a minister put up to 
say that the House of Commons would 
never grant household suffrage, and the 
pitfall in which that revolutionary meas- 
ure lurked was carefully covered with 
personal payment of rates. What is still 
more important, between 1846 and 1867 
the party had undergone a most effective 
process of education. 

Still, there is a moral to be drawn. 
The one man in whom the nation trusted, 
and had reason to trust, was driven from 
power because he had carried a measure 
which was urgently needed to give the 
people bread, and which was soon to be 
ratified by universal approbation, even 
those who had most rancorously assailed 
its author at the time acquiescing as soon 
as acquiescence became necessary to 
them as a passport to place. The coali- 
tion against the Coercion Bill, by which 
this was brought about, consisted of three 
elements: Conservatives who had them- 
selves supported the Coercion Bill in its 
earlier stage; Whigs to whom coercion 
was familiar, and who, as soon as they 
had tripped up Peel, resorted to it again ; 
and Radicals who were then, as they are 
now, unused to government, hardly con- 
scious of its necessities, unready to avow 
republicanism, but ready to make unlim- 
ited concessions to all who demanded 
them, and let Irish insurgents or any one 
who would tear to pieces the heritage of 
the commonwealth. The one great gainer 
by the transaction was a man whose mo- 
tives were purely personal, as he used 
afterwards very frankly to avow; who, on 
a question affecting not a mere political 
theory, but the subsistence of the people 
who were starving round him, was taking 
a course contrary to his often recorde 
convictions, and traducing with laborious 
virulence the character and career of a 
statesman whom he knew to be doing 
right, on whom a little time before he had 
been lavishing his adulation, and to whom 





he had been a suitor for place. The pro- 
gressive domination of such characters is 
the inherent tendency of the party system, 

In spite of their conflicts Peel and 
Cobden were really united in their politi- 
cal lives, and it may be said that in death 
they were not divided. Neither of them 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Peel 
lies among his family and neighbors, Cob- 
den lies in a country churchyard. A man 
who has worked for fame will like to rest 
in a pantheon; a man who has worked 
for duty and for the approbation of the 
power of duty will perhaps prefer to rest 
by the side of honest labor, and among 
those whom he has loved. 

Free trade still stands pretty much 
where it stood on the morrow of the rec- 
onciliation of Cobden with Peel. Their 
visions — Cobden’s visions at least — 
have not been fulfilled. The reason has 
been already given. England, while she 
preaches free trade, and thinks all the 
world demented because it will not listen 
to her preaching, is herself not a free- 
trade nation. She raises twenty millions 
by import duties which, though admirably 
well adjusted to her special circumstances, 
are not the less interferences with free- 
dom of trade. Every nation has its tariff, 
every nation will continue to have its 
tariff so long as money for establishments 
and armaments is required: and for tariffs, 
as was said before, there is no absolute 
rule; each country must be allowed to 
frame its own. Cobden assumed that 
the world was a single community; he 
could not bring the human race to that 
far-off goal of philanthropy, though he did 
something to help it on its way. 

It seems at the present moment as if 
the same thing might be said with too 
much truth about the Irish question. It 
was upon a Coercion Bill that the Peel 
government fell, Cobden voting against 
the bill, though apparently more because 
this was the regular line of his political 
section than in obedience to any strong 
opinion of hisown. His biographer’s hos- 
tility to such measures is more decided. 
“The Ministry,” he says, “resorted for 
the eighteenth time since the Union to 
the stale device of a Coercion Bill, that 
stereotyped avowal—and always made, 
strange to say, without shame or contri- 
tion — of the secular neglect and incom- 
petency of the English government of 
Ireland.” Sir Robert Peel was not in- 
competent, nor had he neglected the Irish 
question; on the contrary, he had stud- 
ied it for thirty years with all the advan- 
tages which a successive tenure of the 
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Irish secretaryship, the home secretary- 
ship, and the premiership could afford, 
and with an anxiety proportioned to his 
consciousness that, as he said, Ireland 
was the difficulty of his administration. 
We must therefore be permitted to be- 
lieve that the temporary reinforcement of 
public justice in Ireland during outbreaks 
of murderous anarchy caused by agitation 
or distress, and when the ordinary law 
has become evidently insufficient, though 
it may not be the highest pinnacle of 
statesmanship, is not the lowest depth of 
ignorance, carelessness, or folly. That 
force, while necessarily used to restrain 
disorder, is no remedy for an economical 
malady, is a truth as certain and as fruit- 
ful as that the strait waistcoat necessarily 
used to control madness in its paroxysms 
is no remedy for a disease of the lungs. 
Mr. Morley’s own policy for Ireland is 
not stated in these volumes, but we may 
divine that he would like to govern Ire- 
land through leaders of Irish opinion. 
So should we all if it were possible: un- 
fortunately it is even less possible now 
than it was when Peel’s Coercion Bill was 
brought in. O’Connell was not strong on 
the side of truth or honor; nor was he 
the offspring of a high political civiliza- 
tion. Cobden says of him, that though 
they were on friendly terms he never 
shook hands with him or faced his smile 
without a feeling of insecurity; and that 
as for trusting him on any publ question 
where his vanity or his passions might 
interpose, he should as soon have thought 
of an alliance with an Ashantee chief. 
Still O’Connell was a real power; through 
the priesthood, which was devoted to him, 
he commanded all Ireland, the division 
which now exists between the priest party 
and the Fenians or Nationalists not hav- 
ing commenced in his time; if he made 
terms he was able to keep them; he had 
comparatively little need of further agita- 
tion to sustain his popularity, nor did any 
competitor threaten his demagogic throne. 
His successors are men who are at the 
most leaders of a section with another 
section against them; not one of them 
has or ever has had a tithe either of his 
ability or of his power ; every one of them 
subsists solely by agitation, and can, there- 
fore, never afford to bring it to a close; if 
he did, a more dynamitic rival would im- 
mediately pluck him down. Govern- 
ment can only degrade itself by these 
alliances ; degradation was about the only 
fruit of alliance even with O’Connell. In 
truth, if compliance with the demands of 
Irish demagogism is to be the principle 





of imperial policy, it would be better at 
once to spare ourselves a tedious and hu- 
miliating haggle which can end only in 
one way, for the last demand of Irish 
demagogism must and will be the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. Mr. Morley has per- 
haps hardly taken in the fact that among 
the Irish on both sides of the Atlantic 
political incendiarism is a trade. 

To talk of English government and 
misgovernment of Ireland is misleading 
in fact, though indispensable to the the- 
ory that Ireland has no faults of her own 
—a theory not easily accepted by those 
who on the other side of the Atlantic 
have seen the Irish unanimously support- 
ing slavery, and forming, under the vile 
leaders whom they invariably chovuse, the 
regular rank and file of American corrup- 
tion. When England won elective gov- 
ernment for herself, that is in 1832, she 
won it for Ireland also. Ireland has a 
much larger number of representatives in 
the House of Commons than Scotland, 
and for a long time she held the balance 
between the parties. But Mr. Morley 
has to record Cobden’s verdict on the 
character and conduct of Irishmen at 
Westminster. “The most discouraging 
thing to an English member of Parlia- 
ment who wishes to do well to Ireland is 
the quality of the men sent to represent 
it in the House of Commons; hardly a 
man of business among them; and not 
three who are prepared cordially to co- 
operate together for any one common 
object.” ‘ Would it mend matters,” asks 
Cobden, “if such men were sitting in 
Dublin instead of London?” For the 
Galway contract Irish members were only 
too ready to co-operate; to that job for 
more than one session all worthier objects 
were sacrificed, and for the sake of it all 
natural and honorable connections were 
disregarded. Let it be shown that in one 
instance, during its long tenure of power, 
the Liberal party has refused to entertain 
any reasonable proposal for the benefit of 
Ireland supported by the body of Irish 
members. Unless this can be done, we 
are entitled to say that Ireland through 
the representatives of her choice has mis- 
governed England fully as much as En- 
gland has misgoverned Ireland, to say 
nothing of the entirely evil and ever- 
increasing influence of the Irish vote over 
the city constituencies on this side of St. 
George’s Channel. 

There is a sense, indeed, in which Ire- 
land may be said to be misgoverned by 
England, but in which England also mis- 
governs herself. ‘Were it not so, a power 
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which has coped with the world in arms 
would not be showing mistrust of itself, 
and almost quailing before the menaces of 
the Irish Land League and its American 
confederates. Two difficulties at this 
crisis are pressing on the nation. One is 
an economical difficulty peculiar to Ire- 
land, and consisting mainly in the mul- 
tiplication of an unprosperous peasantry 
on an unproductive country under the in- 
fluence of a Church which does not teach 
prudence, and in its own interest discour- 
ages emigration. The other is a political 
difficulty, extending to the affairs of the 
whole kingdom, and felt especially in mo- 
ments of national peril, or where, as in 
dealing with the Irish question, forecast 
and a steady’course of systematic and 
resolute action are required. It consists 
in the weakness of asupreme government 
vested in a body far too large for united 
council, and distracted in itself by faction, 
established and consecrated under the 
name of party. The inability of the 
House of Commons, as at present elected 
and organized, to govern the country, has 
been pressed upon the attention of the 
nation by these calamitous and humiliat- 
ingtevents not less forcibly than by any- 
thing immediately connected with the 
Irish question. Even this hideous strug- 
gle of civilization with murderous anarchy 
may in the end bring more good than 
evil to the nation if the proper moral be 
drawn. GOLDWIN SMITH. 


From The Spectator. 
THE CHARM OF GARIBALDI. 


GARIBALDI had been dead politically 
for years before he left this world — to 
find in the next, let us hope, that St. Peter 
did once exist —and the interest of his 
career is now mainly historical. It may 
be condensed into the question, — Why 
did this man, with no claim of birth, no 
education, and no great power of thought, 
so enchant the European democracy that 
he was, for a quarter of a century, a per- 
ceptible force in Europe, that he was 
deeply reverenced by millions who had 
never seen him, and that, though he had 
no wealth, he was the single private man 
in Europe, in an age when private war is 
extinct, at whose bidding an army would 
spring up from the ground? If, in 1880, 
he had landed in Illyria, as he half threat- 
ened, he would have had ten thousand 
followers, and have instantly, by his mere 
name, have attracted twenty thousand 





more. The explanation is said to be his 
career; but not only was his best army 
raised before men knew that he was a 
great guerilla chief, but his career, though 
marked by one almost miraculous success, 
was by no means a successful one. He 
was beaten in Rome, beaten at Mentana, 
beaten, or at least utterly unsuccessful, in 
France. He failed entirely as legislator, 
his dictatorship in Naples produced no 
civil fruit, and we can remember no great 
measure in Italy in which he ever took 
any very prominent part. His seclusion 
in Caprera in fact, though voluntary, was 
the result of a sound instinct. That Ital- 
ians should love him for his action in 
Italy, for his defence of Rome, for his 
marvellous overthrow of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty, a feat which stands alone in his- 
tory, for his still more marvellous surren- 
der for the sake of Italy alone of the 
kingdom he had won, is_ intelligible 
enough ; but why did other peoples love 
him? Patriotism does not necessarily 
endear the patriot to strangers, nor does 
all mankind always honor the deliverer of 
part of it. German love for Hofer was 
limited, nor did Europe worship William 
the Silent. It was not any thought that 
Garibaldi gave out. He must have had 
practical ability in large measure, but his 
memorable sayings have been few, and his 
letters must seem, even to Southerners, 
mere words, while to Northerners they 
have in them a kind of feminine screami- 
ness which is to them detestable. En- 
glishmen who think him one of the grand- 
est figures in history cannot read a line of 
his with pleasure. Even Mazzini thought 
his marvellous colleague a kind of * in- 
spired idiot,” while to Englishmen, among 
whom perhaps ‘he had as many believers 
as among Italians, he seemed like a grand 
child. The English were certainly not 
attracted by his religious creed, which 
was simply that priests are liars, or by his 
political creed, which, in spite of the high 
political sense he showed in Italy, was, so 
far as could be ascertained, too nearly 
summed up in the frightful motto painted 
on the banners of the Legion with which 
he advanced to the assistance of the 
French, “ Patatras, Patatras, Patatras.” 
Nor do we think that his grand faculty of 
command, his sway over all who served 
immediately under his banner, quite ex- 
plains it. The gloomy Wallenstein had 
that in almost equal measure, and excited 
no general enthusiasm; and Mahommed, 
who had that even in larger measure, who 
was believed in by men among whom he 
ate and lived under circumstances of ter- 
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rible hardship, was hated by all but his 
devotees. Cromwell, who had also this 
ascendancy, was unknown outside his 
island ; and the enthusiasm for Napoleon, 
who also had it, was outside France and 
Poland limited to individuals. That Gar- 
ibaldi was followed often by trained sol- 
diers belonging to various nationalities, 
that he was never disobeyed, that it never 
occurred to any one whom he led to think 
of him as less than dictator, is full evi- 
dence to the innate royalty in him; but it 
does not explain his nearly world-wide 
charm. And lastly, we do not see that the 
very usual explanation, that the democ- 
racy loved him because he was the sol- 
dier of democracy, will bear careful ex- 
amination. Garibaldi was scarcely a 
consistent democrat. He believed in 
republics, provided the house of Savoy 
was not present; when it was, he ac- 
cepted kings. Hundreds of his own fol- 
lowers sighed over his royalism in Italy, 
and though republicans followed him to 
the last, it is more than probable that any 
other man who had done the things he 
did would have been written out of the 
lists of the faithful republicans of Eu- 
ropé. That his feeling for the house of 
Savoy was most beneficial to Italy may 


be absolutely true — certainly we shall not’ 


dispute it — but it was not consistent with 
the scheme of thought which the Conti- 
nent recognizes as democratic. 

Wherein, then, lay the charm? We 
think it lay in the two words “ unselfish- 
ness ” and “ heroism,” which, when found 
together under circumstances in which 
both can be fully perceived, exert over 
the masses of mankind a sort of super- 
natural charm, till they are content to 
believe, without either seeing or knowing. 
Tothe multitude, in all European coun- 
tries, Garibaldi was a figure nearly resem- 
bling that which Joan of Arc must have 
presented to the peasantry of northern 
France, —a being so heroic as to be al- 
most more than mortal, incapable of fear, 
incapable of mistake, incapable of final 
defeat, yet seeking nothing, asking noth- 
ing, desiring nothing, utterly self-devoted 
to them. They knew, or believed, that 
Garibaldi cared only for them, and what 
he thought their wrongs; and that once 
in motion he would go forward steadily, 
moved, as Joan of Arc was moved when 
she obeyed her “voices,” by some inter- 
nal impulse, apart from a reasoning proc- 
ess, until he was victorious or slain. 
Charles the Seventh’s courtiers might 
doubt the maid, or question her gifts, or 
attribute to her mixed motives; but no 





French peasant, even in his own heart, 
doubted her sincerity or her gift, or 
thought that she pent | betray France, or 
doubted that her impelling force, so far as 
it was not strictly supernatural, was other 
than self-devotion for his sake. It was 
so also with Garibaldi. Nobody felt dis- 
trust of him, or rivalry towards him, or 
suspicion about him. Friend or enemy, 
detractor or worshipper, no European 
doubted that Garibaldi desired the good 
of mankind, to the utter forgetfulness of 
self, and would, if once in motion, go for- 
ward to secure it, uninfluenced by any 
bribe, undeterred by any danger, unfet- 
tered byany fear. When he handed over 
southern Italy to Victor Emanuel, without 
conditions, there were men among his 
own friends who felt an electric shock of 
rage; but the most irritated among them 
never suspected that Garibaldi had been 
influenced by any motive, except his own 
idea of what was best for Italy, strength- 
ened, perhaps, by the inborn feeling of a 
Nizzard for the house of Savoy. That 
quality of disinterestedness excites in 
men reverence to all who possess it, and 
it has repeatedly been a main constituent 
in the power of statesmen, and when seen 
in a great hero, a man who has done mar- 
vellous things ina marvellous way, who 
has, so to speak, walked up to the lion 


and rent him with his hands alone, who ° 


has personal dignity in its highest form, 
and a face the ablest French caricaturist 
could make only heroic, it develops rev- 
erence to passion. We will not think so 
ill of human nature as to think men re- 
gard disinterestedness as in itself so won- 
derful as to testify to something super- 
natural in the man who displays it; that 
is only a cynical view. Rather it is self- 
devotion which they regard as at once so 
marvellous and so beautiful, and the dis- 
interestedness as its perfect, because vis- 
ible and comprehensible test. bh found 
it in its supreme degree in Garibaldi, and 
found it, too, in a man who was not a 
saint, but a born warrior, a man who de- 
lighted in adventure, and who, in battle, 
had that serenity which cannot belong 
even to the bravest when he commands, 
unless he feels that for him the guidance 
of battle is natural and wonted work. 
They worshipped it in him, and followed 
him with an ungrudging fidelity which the 
ablest statesmen have often failed to 
evoke, and which was not evoked by the 
man whose nature in many respects most 
closely resembled Garibaldi’s, — the se- 
renely heroic Genoese who gave us anew 
wettd. Columbus had all the heroic vir- 
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tues; but if he did not seek money, he 
sought power, power as of a born king. 

It seems a strange and even absurd 
thing to say, but we have never been able 
to resist an impression that circumstances, 
and, perhaps, the age, spoiled Garibaldi’s 
career. His character would have fitted 
him best for the part of a new religious 
leader. With a little more knowledge 
and a faith, that royal nature of his would 
have made of converts devotees, and he 
would have founded a sect which might 
have made Italy Christian, or have changed 
the whole character of the peasantry of 
France. The feeling he excited in his 
followers was precisely that evoked by 
great religious teachers, and like that, 
appeared to be independent of any alter- 
ation from events. Mentana no more 
broke his influence than Ohod broke the 
influence of Mahommed, and he was as 
fully believed to be a democrat after he 
had crowned Victor Emanuel, as Mr. 
Wesley was believed to be a Churchman 
after he began ordaining his own preach- 
ers. We can imagine Garibaldi controll- 
ing a vast religious organization almost 
without orders, raying out devoted mis- 
sionaries to the ends of the earth, and 
infusing new fervor into them in strange, 
half-unintelligible epistles, which, after 
all, resemble nothing so much, in their 
half-poetic, half-angry screaminess, as 
some of Mahommed’s Suras. That he 
would have been greater in that capacity 
we cannot say, perhaps it is enough to 
have enfranchised eleven millions, But 
he certainly would have been more intel- 
ligible to posterity, which will be sorely 
puzzled to account for a man apparently 
without a mind, in whom three nations at 
least believed, who took a kingdom asa 
passenger in a railway train, and with all 
Italy at his feet lived an unmeditative 
anchoret on a little island in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


From The Economist. 
GARIBALDI AND ITALY. 


ALL Liberal Europe laments the death 
of General Garibaldi; but it may be 
questioned whether many Englishmen, 
even while honoring his memory, pre- 
cisely understand the character of the 
service which he rendered to Italy and 
the world. He twice prevented Italy from 
being divided into two halves. It may be 
taken as certain that in 1860 neither Vic- 
tor Emanuel nor Count Cavour contem- 
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plated the immediate annexation of the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies. They thought 
the Piedmontese had annexed more terri- 
tory than they could manage ; they dreaded 
the action of the Neapolitans in a united 
Parliament; and they feared that if Na- 
ples were attacked, either Austria or 
France might strike a serious blow in 
defence of the menaced State. It was 
resolved, therefore, to wait. The govern- 
ment of Turin offered Francis the Sec- 
ond peace, with an understanding that 
peace should last his lifetime, if only he 
would adhere in general policy to north- 
ern Italy, and the revolutionary party 
were informed that the time was not pro- 
pitious. The sincerity of this attitude 
has been doubted, but there seems no 
reason to disbelieve that it was honest, 
and that the rulers of north Italy reall 
contemplated an arrangement under whic 
south Italy would have become a base 
for both Austrian and French intrigues 
against them. Francis the Second could 
not have maintained himself without ex- 
ternal help, while he.could have given to 
any great power he favored the dominion 
of the Mediterranean. His policy, there- 
fore would have been to become the hum- 
ble friend either of the Hapsburgs or the 
Bonapartes ; and as he would have been 
aided by the pope, the whole force of 
north Italy would have been exhausted in 
the effort to prevent attack from the 
south. The fleet must have been greatly 
increased, the army must have been kept 
on a permanent war footing, and Italy 
must have been crushed with taxation, 
without gaining a real place among the 
powers of Europe. 

It was under these circumstances that 
General Garibaldi, aware of his own hold 
over the population, and of the utter rot- 
tenness of the Neapolitan kingdom, re- 
solved to strike a great blow. He is said 
to have been Cavour’s agent, and no 
doubt he had Cavour’s permission to un- 
dertake an enterprise in which success 
might be valuable while failure could com- 
promise no one, but the audacity of the 
conception was his own. With one thou- 
sand men, collected from all the nations 
of the world, he landed at Marsala, in 
Sicily, defeated the royal troops, and 
crossing back into Naples, attacked the 
monarchy in its capital. The enterprise 
was almost a mad one, for King Francis, 
besides the royal army, had eight thou- 
sand good Swiss, who could, and would, 
have destroyed Garibaldi’s little force. 
The general, however, had understood his 





enemies exactly. Though he did not re- 
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ceive either then or ever much active aid 
from the Neapolitans, they were favor- 
able to his cause; the king’s forces were 
honeycombed with treachery, and on his 
advance all active opposition faded away. 
The Swiss received no orders, owing 
probably to some intimation from Cavour 
that he would endure no intervention of 
foreigners; the Neapolitan soldiers did 
not‘act; the court fled to Gaeta; and 
within three weeks Garibaldi was dicta- 
tor of Naples, and the unity of Italy, of 
which even Cavour despaired for the mo- 
ment, had become possible. A situation 
of permanent danger had been prevented 
by an act of supreme audacity, such as 
only a man confident alike in his cause 
and in his skill would have ventured to 
attempt. 

With the conquest of Naples, however, 
the danger was not over. So absolute 
was Garibaldi, so entirely were the people 
devoted to him, that it was open to him 
to declare Naples a republic, and to re- 
sist its amalgamation with north Italy. 
The Neapolitans, who had much local 
feeling remaining, would have supported 
him, the inhabitants of the provinces re- 
cently annexed to Piedmont would have 
marched on him with reluctance, and it is 
very doubtful whether if Victor Emanuel 
had employed force either Austria or 
France would not have interposed a veto. 
At all events, terms might have been 
made, and the republican fanatics round 
Garibaldi implored him to make the at- 
tempt. Garibaldi himself must have hes- 
itated. Though without ambition himself, 
he enjoyed the exercise of power, he was 
devoted to folly to his friends, and he had 
issued some important decrees, notably 
one about the land tenure, which it was 
certain that the northern Italian govern- 
ment, with its traditional regard for prop- 
erty, would not support. There was for 
some weeks every danger that the risks 
attendant on two governments in the 
peninsula would continue, and would be 
greatly exasperated as regarded domestic 
affairs, though not perhaps as regarded 
foreign influence, by the fact that one of 
them was republican. The Liberal party 
in north Italy, though willing to accept 
the house of Savoy, was not devoted to 
any a was deeply infected with 
republican leaven, and was disposed to 
believe that a policy of modified feder- 
alism, afterwards called “the regional 
policy,” would be more in accordance 
with the genius of Italy than an adminis- 
trative unity. The self-denial of Gari- 
baldi, however, ended the complication. 
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He unreservedly surrendered his con- 
quest to the king, and from that moment, 
though the Italians still had to wait for 
Rome, Italy was made. The advantage 
to Italy of this surrender was enormous, 
Not only was the chance of civil war 
averted, but her supply of men for the 
army was quite doubled, while her control 
of a population of twenty-eight millions 
enabled her to deal with rival nations asa 
first-class power, the defeat of which would 
involve a grand disturbance throughout 
the Mediterranean. The taxation of Italy, 
no doubt, was not lightened, while, owing 
to the low state of civilization in Naples, 
her civil difficulties were greatly in- 
creased; but then the object for which 
the taxes were borne and the civil diffi- 
culties encountered was, in the imagina- 
tion of the people, adequate. They were 
to live in Europe as Italians, and not as 
north Italians, as without either Rome or 
Naples they would quite accurately have 
been described. An adequate object is 
often worth more to mankind than ade- 
quate means, and the Italians, with a 
historic country to defend, have built up 
a strong army, have borne exceedingly 
high taxation, and have collected a fleet 
sufficient to make them a serious power 
within the Mediterranean. 

Whether the power will be wisely exer- 
cised is as yet undetermined. Italy has 
even now scarcely gained full indepen- 
dence in foreign policy, and in her search 
for a firm alliance has tended to become 
a more or less highly considered depen- 
dant of Austro-German diplomacy. The 
effect of this has been that she has em- 
barrassed France without securing much 
good either for herself or for the world. 
She was nearly powerless during the 
Berlin negotiations, she did not help 
Europe in the debate with Turkey about 
the cessions to Greece, and she rather 
provoked than resisted the imprudent 
French aggression upon Tunis, which 
must for years to come directly decrease 
French strength, and by embroiling her 
with the sultan must limit her efficacy in 
the settlement of the Eastern question. 
In Egypt, too, she has been a marplot 
rather than a pacificator, and has fomented 
trouble out of jealousy of the ascendancy 
of Great Britain and France. It is quite 
possible, however, that this attitude is 
temporary. Nations are guided in the 
long run by their interests, and the per- 
manent interests of Italy must lead her in 
the end either to a pho alliance with 
Austria, which would help to protect that 
power against both Germany and Russia, 
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and greatly facilitate the inevitable liqui- 
dation of Turkey in Europe, or to an 
alliance with the western powers of the 
Mediterranean — France and _ Spain. 
With anything approaching to a cordial 
understanding between Italy, Spain, and 
France, the fate of the immense region 
on the southern side of the Mediterranean 
would be very speedily settled, and that 
in a way which would render either re- 
sistance or insurrection nearly impossible. 
This would be a gain to civilization, even 
if Africa, with its huge extent and great 
population, were not to be entered from 
the north far more easily than from the 
south, or from the valley of the Nile. 
If the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, with its vast capabilities, is ever 
thoroughly made useful to Europe, the 
success of the effort will be due in great 
measure to the conquest of Naples for 
Italy by the audacity and insight of the 
hero who has this week passed away with 
a final and rather foolish defiance to the 
Roman Catholic Church. North Italy 
might have been a quiet, though over- 
burdened, State without Garibaldi; but 
the Italy we know could not have been 
made. 


From The Saturday Review. 
ETON. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD has, in the 
Nineteenth Century, given a picture of a 
simple and manly nature which had been 
formed at Eton, and was so fresh from 
Eton that, when disease in the Cape cam- 
paign ended a happy and promising life, 
the young officer had scarcely ceased to 
be a schoolboy. . . . Eton is a school of 
character as well as a school of learning. 
The world would, perhaps, be’ inclined to 
say that it was more conspicuous as a 
school of character than of learning. But 
to say this is to be somewhat unjust to 
Eton. There must be in the nature of 
things many Eton boys who do not learn 
much at Eton. But the mass of Eton 
boys learn as much of what English public 
schools are supposed to teach as the mass 
of boys at any other school. Ina very 
large number of boys there will be many 
who do not work and a few who do, and 
the few who work at Eton are taught to 
work in a very neat and brilliant manner. 
Year after year and generation after gen- 
eration Eton turns out a little band of 
sound and finished scholars. No school, 
again, has been more successful than 





Eton— perhaps no school has been so 
successful as Eton—in giving an open- 
ing to those boys who wish for work out 
of the ordinary classical path. The mod- 
ern side, as it is generally called, is at 
Eton peculiarly successful. Incredible as 
it may seem, French and German are 
really taught at Eton; and there is fos- 
tered in the school a literary taste which 
has dwelt there, with fluctuations cer- 
tainly, but with nothing like a visible 
eclipse, for the better part of a century. 

But it is no doubt as a school of charac- 
ter, a school of manners in the larger sense 
of the term, that it is best known to itself 
and to the world that hears of it. It is as 
a specimen of the character formed or 
finished at Eton that Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold dwells on the life of the lad who 
forms the subject of his notice and his 
comments. So skilful an artist is sure to 
handle every theme so as to mitigate to 
the utmost everything that could awaken 
the repugnance of his readers; but few 
readers can avoid a passing pang at find- 
ing the sacred veil of secrecy torn away 
from the artless communications of a lad 
to his mother. It is perhaps better for 
the world that the precincts of sorrowing 
homes should remain inviolate and that 
the best of Eton boys should not be put 
into a lay tract. But Mr. Arnold is quite 
justified in assuming that every reader 
must feel much admiration, and something 
of love, for this noble-minded, natural, and 
right-thinking boy. What, perhaps, adds 
to the interest of his short history is that 
he was not in any way very remarkable 
beyond other Eton boys. He was merely 
a handsome blossom of the standard Eton 
rose. It may even be said that he was 
very like all the good undistinguished 
boys who are produced at all public 
schools. But those who know public 
schools, and are interested in them, have 
long recognized that each public school 
offers a type of its own. Amid general 
resemblances there are slight differences, 
and the Eton boy is not so absolutely like 
the whole flock of public schoolboys that 
a shepherd of very moderate cunning can- 
not recognize him among them. The 
distinguishing marks of a typical Eton 
boy are happiness and naturalness. The 
boy has expanded in the sunshine of an 
easy, delightful life, and a thousand influ- 
ences have conspired to teach him the 
last great secret of art in manners as in 
everything else, which is to have no art 
at all. 

Mr. Arnold’s comments are of the pe- 
culiar kind with which he has so repeat- 
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edly charmed, puzzled, or enlightened his 
readers. As in the pictures of a cele- 
brated painter there is always sure to be 
somewhere a white horse with a man on 
it ina red coat, so in Mr. Arnold’s dis- 
uisition there is sure to be somewhere 
the familiar group of Barbarians, Philis- 
tines, and Puritans. The excellences of 
his young Eton hero are to him the ex- 
cellences partly of a Barbarian and partly 
of a Puritan. These excellences belong 
to types that he has long settled must 
soon fade away, and he is oppressed by 
the sad thought that this beautiful Eton 
flower is the flower of a tree to the root 
of which the axe has been laid. That 
everything earthly will certainly change, 
and, in a sense, perish, may be accepted 
as one of those general truths which no 
one denies and fewremember. But there 
is perhaps more continuity in history 
than accords altogether with Mr. Arnold’s 
theories. This late flower of the tree of 
Eton seems to be very like other flowers 
that bloomed centuries ago, and have 
continued to bloom in every century since. 
The characters in Shakespeare’s English 
historical plays are in substance uncom- 
monly like Eton boys. There is no ap- 
parent reason why a hundred years hence 
the Eton boy of that day may not think 
himself the true successor of the Eton 
boy of this day. Public schools, no 
doubt, help to form the national charac- 
ter, but the national character also forms 
public schools. It is difficult to see why 
there should be any break in this process 
of action and reaction. Far from being 
a decaying type, the Eton type seems 
to have that vitality which is shown by 
its being a permeating influence. Public 
schools are now very numerous; some 
have been invented, some have been re- 
stored to eminence; but all are getting 
more and more to exhibit, with character- 
istic differences, a general type, which is 
more or less the Eton type. England is 
being every day transformed, but it is 
being transformed by causes which op- 
erate as much from above as from below. 
If in England there are to be noticed a 
growing desire for political equality and 
a growing desire for an equality in the 
means of enjoyment, these democratic 
passions are in daily life largely tempered 
and softened by the increasing desire to 
approach to that type of character in the 
young, and therefore sooner or later in 
the old, which has bloomed, and blooms 
now, and will bloom again and again in 
the average honorable, kindly-natured 
Eton boy. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BARON FISCO AT HOME. 


Ha, my old friend! so, you’ve come back 


again ! 

Sit down, sit down !—’tis years since we have 
met. 

How goes the world with you?— You shake 
your head 


Not well? Indeed! I’msorry. So your plan 

Did not succeed. You see ’twas as I feared, 

You would not heed me, thought my counsel 
bad ; 

Would go your own way; had your notions 


1g 
Of honesty and honor, and all that, 
Straightforwardness, uprightness, these at last 
Would, must succeed; what think you of it 


now? 
Was it not as I told you? Honesty 
Is simply the worst policy on earth : 
As for the other world, the future world, 
If any such there be, it may be best ; 
But for this world, made as it is, ’tis worst — 
A mean low proverb, and what’s more, a lie. 
‘“‘ Virtue’s its own reward,” exactly so— 
Its own reward, whatever that may be, 
But not the world’s success. No, no, my 
friend ! 


You look surprised to find me titled, rich, ' 

Housed in a palace, playing the great man — 

It must be laughable to you who know 

How we began in life. So let us laugh — 

Laugh inextinguishable laughter, just 

As the old augurs did upon the sly 

When Se saw them. Faith, this serious 
loa 

Of dignity is sometimes hard to bear ! 

And pleasant ’tis to meet a friend with whom 

One may throw off one’s livery of pretence, 

Relax, laugh, lie no more, be natural. 


So now, a truce to lying and pretence, — 

I do so suffocate beneath my mask, 

I am so sick of my falsetto voice, 

Almost I’d like to cry out to the world 

I am a scoundrel, though a prosperous one — 
Only it would not do; and then so long 

To Christian jargon I -have schooled my tongue 
And virtuous slang, that it comes hard at last 
Even to myself to own the very truth, 

And wholly cease to be a hypocrite — 

Nay, sometimes I impose upon myself, 

And almost think I am what I pretend. 


You bring the old times back, how vividly! 

We started from the self-same path in life, 

You one way, [ the other. Both of us 

When we were young and poor, ay, very poor, 

Hawked through the streets our little stock of 
wares 

Spread on a tray, and swinging from our necks, 

Pens, pencils, trinkets, brooches, —all mere 
sham ; 

Mine were, at least, —what yours were, you 
know best ; 





And so, mere boys, we bore along the streets 
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Our tawdry store, and cried: “ Who'll buy? 
Who'll buy?” 
Well, passers bought of me more than of you 
Simply because I lied with glib, false tongue, 
Vaunted my goods as real, —in a word, 
Cheated ; of course I cheated, if I could. 
What’s any trade but cheating? All the world 
Strove to cheat me, and I strove to cheat them. 
And thus at first we earned enough to live — 
Badly, of course, but still we lived and saved ; 
Went to bed hungry many a night to dream 
Of coming fortune, that was slow to come, 


So daily turning over our small gains, 
We by degrees laid by a pretty sum, — 
Paltry enough indeed, but still enough 
At least to start upon —to place our feet 
Upon the ladder’s lowest rung of trade ; 
And then we parted, what long years ago! 
How many is it? Forty at the least, 
And now we meet again. Ah well, my friend! 
You have not prospered ; you are poor, I see,— 
Still poor — hungry perhaps. 
Stop! let me ring, — 
A glass of good old wine will do you good. 
Wine? You shall breakfast with me— we 
will talk 

Over old times. Perhaps ’tis not too late 
Even now to put you on the prosperous road. 
We'll see — we'll see ! 

re set the table here — 
Set it for two — my friend will lunch witb me ; 
And bring two bottles of that old red seal 
Out of the right bin, A 1 — upper shelf. 
And your champagne? You like it sweet or 

dry? 


yi 

Dry? LIagreewith you. The best dry, John — 

You know my brand; and quick too, don’t 
delay. 


Ah, you are looking at my pictures! Well, 
What say you of them? That’s Meissonier— 
A drinking-bout. Fine, I am told —I know 
It stood me in a hundred thousand francs, 
And cheap at that. There’s a Fortuny there. 
Bright, isn’t it? And that? Oh, that’s a 
“nymph! 
By — faith, I’ve quite forgot who painted it ! 
Nude — yes, I think so— very nude, but then 
That’s all the vogue now. Living, is it not? 
Live, palpitating flesh! To balance it 
There’s a Madonna pale and pure enough, 
Painted by—what’s his name? Enough of 
these — 
You’ll come and look at them another time. 
Now for our breakfast, lunch, or what you will. 


You need not wait, John! Come, sit down, 
my friend! 


Well, yes! I have succeeded as you say ; 
You find’me rich —ay, and I mean to be 
Much richer, ’Tis the first step costs. To 


gain 

The first ten thousand costs pains, toil, care, 
skiil, 

Great self-denial ; after that it grows 

Easier and easier, — and at last your pile 





Breeds almost of itself left quite alone. 

But then I never let it quite alone. 

How did I make the first ten thousand? Well, 
Simply by following out my principles — 

Not yours. Oh no! Your principles were 


ne, 

High, noble, anything you will, but then 

Purely unpractical. I took the world 

Just as I found it; strove not to amend 

Its many faults, but profit by them all, — 

Made large ‘professions, crouched and crept 
and crawled, 

Put in my pocket all my pride, — picked up 

Out of the dirtiest gutter, so to speak, 

The dirtiest penny, not too proud for that, — 

Bore all reviling patiently, bent low 

To kiss the hand that struck me; what I felt 

Within me I concealed, never gave voice 

To bitterness in empty words. Ah no! 

Not such a fool ; bided my time — talked soft — 

Was simply sad to be misunderstood — 

Meant to do right but was deceived by knaves 

Who took advantage of my ignorance. 

Ah me! ah me! ah, what a wicked world! 

And then your splendid counters, too, I used,— 

Had always in my mouth those sounding 
words, 

Truth, honor, justice, duty, honesty. 

Reproved false dealing, speaking; went to 
church, 

Prayed loudly, openly declared myself 

A miserable sinner ; dropped my mite 

Into the poor-box in the face of all ; 

Let all my good deeds shine out before men, 

And wore a face of pure simplicity. 


A cloak, yousay! Well, yes! I wore acloak. 

One must not go quite naked in this world. 

We must use phrases — only they are fools 

Who think them more than phrases. Every- 
where 

Men use them —in the pulpit, in the mart. 

But who does more than use them as a cloak, 

If there be any such, they are rank fools. 

Dishonest was I? Fie! Beyond the verge 

Of law —and ¢hat, as I suppose, is right — 

I never put my foot, or not both feet ; 

One foot within the law I always kept. 

Of course I used the law, and studied it, 

Availed myself of all its shifts and turns, — 

And in its limits planted, flung my nets 

Beyond, to haul my hooked fish safely in. 


With even little means one may do much 

— of the law and pains and 
skill. 

My little business at the first I did, 

Only from hand to hand, from mouth to 
mouth, — 

Never with writings, contracts, signatures — 

That is on my part, never put my name 

To obligations, Promises in words, 

Of course, I gave; but promises are air — 

One may forget, deny, misapprehend. 


Shaved notes? Of course. 
Yes, of course. 
Upon usurious interest? Stop, my friend! 


Lent money? 
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What is usurious interest? If I own 

A little sum, and some poor man has need 
Of just that sum, I should of course be glad 
To give it him, not lend it ; but indeed 

I am too poor, have other duties too, 

I dare not run even temporary risk. 

But for your note, say, for a hundred francs, 
You must at once have money. Ah, good sir, 
1 have but fifty ; and your simple note, 
What is it worth? Out of pure friendliness 
I offer this ; but pray don’t take me up — 
This is a friend’s act, who can call it wrong ? 


There have been times, I will confess to you, 

That I have sheered too closely to the law, 

And made mistakes — but they were mere mis- 
takes. 

I once forgot some money that was placed 

For my safe keeping in my hands, forgot 

Most absolutely — and, in fact, forgot 

To make amemorandum. Being thus, 

I naturally used it for my own. 

But somehow it was proved that I was wrong, 

And I repaid it — certainly —at once, 

When it was proved ; but the censorious world 

Would not admit this was a mere mistake. 

Ah me! what evil minds and thoughts there 
are! 


There have been several mistakes like this ; 

But who among us does not make mistakes ? 

There were some notes that once passed through 
my hands 

With altered numbers, — in one case, indeed, 

With awkward signatures,—mere careless- 
ness. 

I should have been more careful, I admit, — 

And even now I scarce forgive myself. 


Well, this is all, I think: you see, my friend, 

How I have prospered. Spite of my mistakes 

I have my palace here, who used to climb 

To the fifth story of my garret mean ; 

I have rich meats and wines (this wine, I think, 

You will acknowledge good), French cook, 
and all 

That luxury asks, who once was well content 

With my stale crust, and once a week, at most, 

A scrap of meat, not always sure of that, 

Around my neck I carried once my tray, 

And now my brougham and horses carry me — 

Nor finer horses will you see in town. 

My playhouse was the street once,—now I 
own 

My opera-box, and sitting there at night 

I take some pride that I am gazed at there 

And pointed out as one to be observed, — 

The Baron Fisco—that is he. Ah, well! 

Little we thought, we two poor ragged boys, 

Of anything like this; but now I am 

Wealthy, respected, — and ennobled too, — 

Have been a deputy, and should be still 

But for an unexplained mistake, that now 

Is scarce worth mentioning since it is past. 


_ To me obsequious many a hat is raised 
Despite it all; and on my breast I wear 
Stars, crosses, ribbons, when I go to court, — 





And smiling, I shake hands with some like 
you— 

Having such principles as yours, I mean — 

Upon whose breast I see no simplest cross 

To hide the well-worn coat with its white 
seams, 

It pays, you see—it pays, say what we will. 


Success, my friend, covers all kinds of sins. 

Never be found out, that’s my rule of life. 

Truth, honor, honesty, are excellent 

To talk about, but as strict rules of life 

Are, let us say, most serious obstacles, 

You’ve found them such, I think—so have 
not I. 

Little by little small things grow to great. 

One must be patient — never force one’s card, 

But wait the time to play. Riches are power, 

And having won them, if we bide our time, 

We can buy anything we will. All things 

Are purchasable — if we only knew 

Just how and when to buy them.. That needs 
skill. ; 

Honors and titles? Ah, well —well —a loan 

Is sometimes needed, — privately, you know,— 

For persons high in power and influence ; 

And then, of course, one lends it as a friend, 

With no advantage asked or dreamed, Ah 


no! 
Glad of the honor to be borrowed from, — 
Only too proud to be of the least use, — 
Even as a carpet to be trod upon, — 
Such generosity brings its reward. 


And then, again, with riches at command, 
Things take a different aspect, better name. 
What looks like swindling with a petty sum, 
Is on a grand and speculative scale 

Honest enough, so it be large enough. 

The difference ’twixt a million and a franc, 
Makes such a difference in so many ways. 


Come, fill your glass again—we are old 
friends ; 

You see I nought conceal, speak openly. 

We began life together. I am rich, 

You poor. You see my principles were best. 

If you object to the word principles, 

I’ll say my practices. We’ll not discuss 

The word —that’s nothing. Now I say to you, 

Join me, I’m getting old and tired too ; 

Be my first clerk, first confidential man — 

I'll pay you well; and having gone thus far, 

Made enough money, if indeed one has 

Ever enough, quite, —I can now afford 

To let you have your way, since I can trust 

Your honesty, and ¢hat, I must confess, 

Is of all things the rarest on the earth. 

I have been seeking for an honest man, 

God knows how long! I find him here at last. 


You smile as if to say, “So at the last, 
Even honesty succeeds.” Well, — yes, — 
sometimes, 
Not of itself, though, save by happy chance, 
When it can lend itself to abler hands. 
We all like honesty in those we use — 
That is, as far as what concerns ourselves. 
W. W. Story. 





